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ABSTRACT 

Providing a basis to help Alaskans determine future 
spending levels and priorities, this report traces how the state 
spent more than $26 billion in general funds from fiscal years 1981 
through 1986 before oil prices crashed and brought state revenues 
timbling down with them. Figures indicate that cumulative general 
fund expenditures over the 5-year period were allocated to state 
agencies (31%), schools (14%), municipalities (11%), permanent fund 
deposits (10%), individuals (9%), public corporations (8%), loan 
funds (5%), University Of Alaska (4%), debt service (3%), one-time 
expenses (3%), and miscellaneous grant/programs (2%). Over 30% of 
general fund expenditure was for expenditures that did not exist or 
were miniscule before 1980. Overall standard operating expenses 
increased 168% between 1979 and 1985. Capital expenses grew more than 
800%. Biggest percentage increases in operating expenses between 1979 
and 1985 were in development (+393%), general government (+206%), and 
transportation (+196%). The nature of state spending changed by 
assuming increased responsibility for municipal and school finance. 
The state paid more than 90% of the operating costs of expanded rural 
school districts and nearly 70% of city/borough school costs. The 
nature of revenues . also shifted, with no taxes being taken from 
individuals after the first half of 1980. (NEC) 
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INTRODUCTION 

All of us who lived in Alaska in the first half 
of the 1980s enjoyed the state government's oil 
money. The state subsidized the mortgages on our 
houses. State aid to local governments cut our 
property taxes. State construction grants paid for 
everything from paving the roads in front of our 
houses to building new ice skating arenas or com- 
munity centers in otr towns. The state loaned 
some of us money at below-market interest rates so 
we could go to college or buy fishing boats. If we 
lived here at least six months, we collected hun- 
dreds of dollars in direct cash payments from the 
earnings of the Permanent Fund. And so on. 

When oil prices were high, the State of Alaska 
took in and spent a great deal of money: we cal- 
culate state general fund expenditures from fiscal 
1981 through fiscal 1986 at about $26.1 billion. 
Of that total, the legislature deposited $2.7 billion 
in vhe Permanent Fund. Those voluntary contribu- 
tions to the Permanent Fund, together with 
mandatory shares of petroleum revenues that 
go directly to the fund and fund earnings that the 
legislature incorporated into the principal, brought 
the Permanent Bund balance to more than $7.5 
billion in early 1987. ^ That very substantial fund 
balance is evidence that the State of Alaska did not 
simply spend all its petroleum revenues . 

But it did spend about $23.4 bilUon— in the 
neighborhood of $50,000 for every Alaskan— in 
a variety of v/ays. And although the evidence of 
1 state spending is everywhere, determining just how 
1 much money the state spent and for what purposes 
i is difficult. 



i^The legislature's vote m June 1986 to incorpoiate the un- 
'distributed earnings into the principal of the fund can also 
be considered a kind of voluntary contribution. 



In January 1987, when Alaska's new gover- 
nor, Steve Cowper, deliveried his first annual ad- 
dress on the state's budget, he said that lack of 
correlation between the state's budget, accounting, 
and cash management systems had created an ''in- 
formation gap which makes it difficult to ascertain 
our fiscal bearings." ^ In other words: it's tough to 
tell how much we have spent because the state's 
various record-keeping systems don't match. 

In this publication we try to trace how the 
Suate spent its money in the first half of the 1980s, 
before oil prices crashed and brought state reve- 
nues tumbling down with them. When we refer to 
"the first half of the 1980s," we mean specifically 
fiscal y ears 1981 through 1986, which were the 
years of high state spending. (The state's fiscal year 
runs from July 1 to June 30--so, for example, fis- 
cal year 1981 was from July 1980 to June 1981.) 
We use fiscal years 1979 and 1980 as benchrrarks 
against which to measure spending in the halcyon 
days that followed. We do not mean to depict state 
spending in 1979 and 1980 as representing either 



'^Annual Budget Message by the Hororable Steve Cowper, 
Governor of the State of AlasKa, before a joint session of 
the First Session of the Fifteenth Alaska Legislature, Jan- 
uary 22, 1987. 



Ed/tor's Note: This publication describes state gen- 
eral fund spending from fiscal 1979 through 1986- 
from just before the petroleum windfall to last year's 
.oil price crash r We summarize broad categories of 
spending for 'che whole period and for individual 
years. We discuss major changes in the magnitude and 
nature of state spending during the first half of the 
1980s, We also provide, in a concluding appendix, 
line-item details on individual expenditures in each 
year from 1979 through 1986. 
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typical or ideal spending patterns. We simply use 
spending in those years just before the petroleum 
windfall to help show the magnitude and nature of 
changes in spending in the first half of the 198Gs. 

We found, as others have, that tracking st?.te 
spending is hard and tedious and involves a certain 
amount ox guesswork. The table*' and figures in the 
following pages are— again lifting a phrase from the 
governor's recent budget address— "as close to the 
truth" as we can come right now. We believe this 
work provides a useful, reliable picture of where 
the state put its money in recent years and presents 
that information in ways it has not been presented 
before. Appendix Table A-2 lists detailed line-item 
expenditures by program category for each fiscal 
year from 1979 through 1986. These detailed num- 
bers are of interest in themselves and are the basis 
for the summary tables and figures in the main 
text. 

This information is important for a number of 
reasons. It shows what kinds of spending state 
officials emphasized, and therefore (at least impli- 
citly) what they hoped to accomplish with Alaska's 
oil wealth. It delineates how much of the money 
actually went into fattening state agency budgets— 
a charge much heard these days— and how much 
went elsewhere: to ?oeal governments and school 
districts, to the state's public corporations, to loan 
funds, to individual. It helps us sort out who, by 
becoming more reUant on state money, is now 



most vulnerable as state spending declines. 

The effects on state spending of sharply lower 
oil prices began to show up somewhat in late fiscal 
1986 (which ended in June 1986), but continuing 
cuts in state spending will be made in the current 
fiscal year— 1987-and the years to come. Munici- 
palities, ^h,9 University of Alaska, school districts, 
most state agencies, and other groups that receive 
state money have already seen budgec cuts of 
varying degrees and will see substantially more. 

We hope this information about past spending 
patterns will help us Alaskans decide what our 
future spending levels and priorities should be. 
There are many questions related to expenditures 
that we do not deal with. We talk briefly about 
some of those questions in the concluding section. 
What we provide here, as a basis for discussions of 
related fiscal issues, is a record of what became of 
more than $26 billion. 

DEFINITIONS AND SOURCES 

General Fund Expenditures 

When we say "state spending," we mean (with 
some adjustments, which we'll describe) spending 
from the state's general fund. Most of the state's 
income goes into and is appropriated from the gen- 
eral fund. The largest exception is the share of 
petroleum revenue that by law goes directly into 
the Permanent Fund, established in 1977 as a sav- 
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ings account for a portion of Alaska's petroleum 
wealth. We do not look in detail at the Permanent 
Fund, but we do talk about the $2.7 billion in vol- 
untary contributions— contributions over and 
above those required by law— of general fund 
. money that the legislature made to the Permanent 
Fund in the first half of the 1980s. 

What Is Included 

State expenditures are typically divided into 
two categories— loperafm^ expenditures and capital 
expenditures. The broad distinction between the 
two is that operating expenses include money 
spent for day-to-day government operations- 
paying salaries, providing aid to local governments 
and school districts, and making welfare or other 
payments, for example. Capital expenses are for 
constructing or acquiring highways, harbors, air- 
ports, buildings, equipment, or other tangible 
things considered to have lives longer than a year. 
In recent years this traditional distinction has been 
blurred somewhat in state budgets because a num- 
ber of special expenditures have been included 
under both kinds of spending. In our calculations, 
we distinguish between operating and capital 
expenses when it is useful to do so and combine 
the two kinds of spending in other cases. 

Our figures include expenditures made with 
the state's own petroleum and non-petroleum 
revenues as well as federal momy the state re- 
ceives. Most federal money that goes into the 
general fund is for specific health and social service 
programs for which the state and federal govern- 
ments share costs (like the Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children program), and for highway 
and other construction projects that are paid for 
through a combination of federal money and state 
matching funds. In the years before Alaska col- 
lected high petroleum revenues, federal money 
made up most of the state's capital budgeti*, and 
even in the glory days of the eaily 1980s it still 
' made up a substantial sha:*e. 

It would be extremely difficult (and in some 
instances probably impossible) to accurately sort 
out federal contributions to specific expenditures. ^ 
Readers should just keep in mind when looking at 
the expenditure numbers that some of the money 
was from the federal government. (Table 1 below 
shows federal dollars as shares of overall general 

^As Gov»>rnor Cowper discuLsed in his January 1987 budget 
address, and a: other state officials have recently acknow- 
ledged, the Department of Transportation and Public Facil- 
ities, which receives substantial federal monies to help pay 
for highway and other projects, is not currently able to say 
how much of the cost for specific capital projects in recent 
years has been or should be charged to federal funds. 



fund revenues in selected years.) The source of the 
big increase in general fund revenue in the early 
1980s (and the root of the current decline) is of 
course the state's petroleum revenue. 

Sources and Methods 

Our figures are annual expenditures, not ap- 
propriations.^ This is an important distinction. Ap- 
propriations are amounts the state legislature ap- 
proves for spending each year; money appropriated 
in a given year may or may not be spent that year. 
Appropriations for large capital projects may, for 
instance, actually be spent over a period of several 
years. In some instances, appropriated amounts 
may not be spent at all. 

The expenditures we discuss are— with some 
adjustments^eneral fund expenditures as re- 
ported in the Alaska Department of Administra- 
tion's Annual Financial Reports and detailed sup- 
plements to those reports.^ We do not attempt to 
explain or reconcile the various other ways that the 
state iecords spending; we do not entirely under- 
stand them ourselves. We do feel confident that 
our numbers, based on the state's financial reports, 
give an accurate picture of state spending in recent 
years. ^ 



^The analyst who has consistently over the years kept track 
of state appropriations is Richard Fineberg, formerly a 
free-lance reporto:^ and currently a policy analyst with the 
Division of Policy in the Office of the Governor. See, for 
example;, Fineberg's Chaos in the Capital: The Budget 
Process in Crisis, a Report for the Alaska Public Interest 
Research Group, 1982; and his more recent appropriation 
figures in House Research Agency Report 86-214, June 23, 
1986. 

^We include just expenditures, not encumbrances. The 
Annual Financial Reports list both expenditures and en- 
cumbrances. Money for a particular project may, for in- 
stance, be partially spent in a given year and the rest en- 
cumbered to be spent at a later time. We wanted to measure 
only money that had actually been spent in a given year. 

total spending figures differ from totals cited in the 
Annual Financial Reports and their supplements. These 
differences are largely (due to inconsistencies in the way 
certain expenditures have been recorded in the reports in 
different years. 

For example, the legislature made general fund appro- 
priations to the Permanent Fund in several recent years. In 
most of those years, these deposits in the Permanent Fund 
weie reported as expenditures— but in iwo years they were 
not. We consistently included transfers to the Permanent 
Fund in our calculations. 

Other kinds of expenditures that have been handled dif- 
ferently over the years are transfers to public corporations 
and transfers to loan funds. Sometimes these kinds of trans- 
fers were cited as expenditures, and sometimes they were 
included in a separate category called "Other Uses" of the 
general fund. We included all 'sUch transfers as expenditures 
in each year. 
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The financial reports define operating and 
capital expenditures primarily as either money that 
is actually spent in a given year, or money that is 
legally appropriated and transferred to other state 
funds in a given year,'^ So, .^r example, money 
that the legislature took from the general fund and 
deposited in the Permanent Fund shows up in the 
financial reports as ''expenditures," although in 
fact the money was saved, not spent. 

In our breakdowns of where general fund 
money went in recent years, we make the crucial 
distinction between money that was spent for 
standard government operating and capital func- 
tions and money that was used for a variety of 
special purposes, including Permanent Fund 
deposits and transfers to public corporatioiiS. 

BACKGROUND 

Rising Oil Prices 

As Table 1 shows, the State of Alaska was of 
relatively modest means in the early 1970s, before 
the trans- Alaska pipeline was built and before pro- 
duction from the Prudhoe Bay oil field began. Gen- 
eral fund revenues in fiscal 1972 were arounvi $370 
million,^ Federal grants and other aid made up 
more than a third of all general fund income. 

A lucky set of circumstances brought the 
State of Alaska billions of dollars in petroleum rev- 
enues at the start of the 1980s. First, the state gov- 
ernment owns the Prudhoe Bay oil fi'jld, the largest 
oil field yet discovered in North America. As 
owner of that oil field, the state is entitled to 
bonus payments and royalties from Prudhoe Bay 
oil production, in addition to severance and other 
taxes it levies on the oil companies that lease the 
field and pump the oil. Second, the amount of oil 
produced at Prudhoe Bay steadily increased in the 
late 1970s and early 1980s, from about 1.2 million 
to 1.6 million barrels daily— thereby increasing the 
quantity of oil on which the state collected royal- 
ties and taxes. And finally, concerted action by the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) tripled world oil prices between 1979 and 
1981. 

As Table 1 and Figures 1 and 2 show, that 
combination of circumstances meant: 



^Apparently not included are amounts of money that the 
legislature sets P'^ide— reserves— for some purpoise but does 
not officially appropriate. Thus, the much-discussed $280 
million Railbelt Energy Fund does not appear as an expend- 
iture in these reports. 

substantial share— about 18 percent— of total general 
fund revenues in 1972 were ef>xnings from investments 
made with the $900 million bonus the state collected in 
1969 from leasing the Prudhoe Bay oil field. So even in 
that year Prudhoe Bay was boosting genen?- fund revenues. 
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Figure 1. State General Fund Revenues by Source, 
Selected Fiscal Years 1972-1987 
(in 1979 Dollars) 

Source: ISER calculations based on Alaska Department of 
Revenue, flievenut Sources, January 1987. 



• Alaska's genex*^^ 'und revenues, pushed up by 
soaring petroleum revenues, tripled between 
fiscal 1979 and 1982— growing from $1.5 billion 
to $4,5 billion. The 1982 rev«inues were ten 
times higher than 1972 revenues had been. If we 
adjust those figures for the effects of price infla- 
tion between 1972 and 1982, the real increase in 
revenues over that decade was much smaller, but 
still substantial— more than fivefold. 

• Alaska's population grew nearly 40 percent be- 
tween 1972 and 1982, and about 12 percent be- 
tween 1979 and 1982. That population growth 
meant that growth in revenues per resident was 
less than overall £{rowth in revenues. Per capita 
general fund revenues grew from $3,574 in 1979 
to $9,670 in 1982-an increase of about 170 
percent. The state u4d collected about $1,115 in 
per capjta revenues in 1972, If we eliminate the 
effects of inflation by putting all those figures in 
1979 dollars, the growth is less dramatic but still 



substantial: $1,993 in 1972, $3,574 in 1979, 
and $7,694 in 1982. 

• In the first half of the 1980s, petroleum reve- 
nues made up more than 80 percent of all state 
general fund revenues, as compared with 56 per- 
cent in 1979 and 13 percent in 197 2,^ 

o The incredibly fast growth in the state's petro- 
leum revenues sharply reduced the importance 
of federal dollars as a share of general fund rev- 
enue: federal revenues made up just 4 percent of 
total general fund revenues in 1982, as com- 
pared with 15 percent in 1979 and 34 percent in 
1972, 

The Crash 

But even as oil prices peaked more than four 
years ago, some analysts— including Arlon Tussing, 

9The often^ited figure that petroleum revenues made up 
85 percent or mor^^ of general fund revenues in the early 
1980s is based just on general fund revenues from Alaska 
sources, excluding federal money. 
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Figure 2. General Fund Revenues Per Capita,^ 
Selected Fiscal Years 
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Currtnt Dollars 
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$1,115 
S1^ 



$3^74 
$3^4 



$9,670 
S7.694 



56^60 
$4,692 



S3,347 
$2,456 



•Bssed on popuUtion Vtgurat of: 1872-330.000: 1970-414.000: 1982-461.000; 

1086-542.0CO; arxl 1087-530.000 (tstinute «i oi early 1887). 

^*)«sed on Alaska Dtpanment of Ravtnua projections tt of January 1987. 
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an adjunct professor of economics with ISER— 
foresaw that oil prices were headed for a big falL^^ 
With the price of oil very high, consumers used 
less, and oil exploration and production increased. 
New oil fields were discovered, and fields that had 
not been profitable at lower prices were suddenly 
brought into production. With demand down and 
supply up, oil prices had nowhere to go but down. 
Oil prices had already leveled off and started to 
decline by 1982, but the dramatic price crash came 
in the spring of 1986, when world oil prices plum- 
meted from about $27 a barrel to less than $10. 

Analysts have estimated that at current pro- 
duction levels, the State of Alaska loses or gains 
$150 million in revenue when the price of oil 
changes by $1 per barrel. Table 1 and Figures 1, 2, 
and 3 show effects on state general fund revenues 
when oi! prices crashed in 1986: 

o Alaska lost more than $1 billion in anticipated 
revenues within the space of six months. 

• Projected revenues for fiscal 1987 are just half 
of what they were in 1986, and are 60 percent 
less than 1982 revenues. (The projected figures 
for 1987 are Alaska Department of Revenue 
forecasts as of January 1987 and are subject to 
change with changing oil prices.) 

o In real dollars-^dollars adjusted for inflation— 
the state's projected total 1987 general fund 
revenues are smaller than 1979 revenues. If we 
translate the projected 1987 revenues into 1979 
dollars, real 1987 revenues would be just over 
$1.3 billion as compared with almost $1.5 bil- 
lion in 1979. 

9 Alaska's population grew 16 percent between 
1982 and 1985. That fast population growth ex- 
acerbates the current revenue decline. Revenues 
per Alaskan dropped from $9,670 in 1982 to 
$6,260 in 1986 and a projected $3,347 in 1987. 
If we adjust those figures for inflation— by put- 
ting them in 1979 dollars— the drop in 1986 and 
1987 is even sharper: $3,574 in 1979 to $4,692 
in 1986 to a projected $2,456 in 1987. (Again, 
figures based on projected 1987 revenues are 
subject to change.) 

a comprehensive discussion of historic oil prices, the 
rise of OPEC, and the i\ievitable decline of oil prices from 
their 1981 peak, see Arlon Tussing, **Reflections on the 
End of the OPEC Era," Alaska Review of Social and Econ- 
omic Conditions, University of Alaska-Anchorage, Institute 
of Social and Economic Research, Vol. XIX, No. 4, Decem- 
ber 1982. 
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• The stage's non-petroleum revenues are also ex- 
pected to decline in 1987, dropping from $457 
million in 1982 to a projected $388 million in 
1987. That compares with $347 miUion in non- 
petroleum revenues in 1979. Again, the drop is 
even more dramatic if we adjust the 1987 num- 
bers for inflation: in 1979 dollars, the 1987 
non-petroleum revenues are expected to be 
about $285 miUion— 18 percent less than the 
1979 figure. That drop in real non-petroleum 
revenue is due in large part to the repeal of the 
state personal income tax in 1980. 



o With the decline of petroleum revenues, federal 
restricted revenues are becoming increasingly im- 




Figure 3 

Ups and Downs of State General Fund 
Revenues, FY1979-FY1987 
(1979 Dollars) 
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portant sources of general funds. Federal reve- 
nues are expected to make up about 21 percent 
of general revenues in 1987— up from 9 percent 
in 1986 and 4 percent in 1982. Federal grants in 
1987 are projected to be about $373 million— 
and even when adjusted for inflation that repre- 
sents about a 25 percent gain over 1979 federal 
grants. 

The Future 

Oil prices bounced back somewhat in late 
1986, when OPEC members agreed to try to cut 
production. As of February 1987, a barrel of oil 
sold for about $18 on the world market, (Alaska's 
current contract price for oil is approximately $16 
a barrel.) While some analysts believe oil prices will 
hold firm, if not increase, others think prices may 
fall again this spring and remain volatile for the 
next few years. 

In any case, the state's oil income in the com- 
ing years will not come close to levels of the 
early 1980s, for two reasons: experts consider it 
unlikely that oil prices in the foreseeable future 
will come anywhere near their 1981 peak, and by 
the end of this decade production from the Prud- 
hoe Bay field will begin dropping as the field 
is depleted. Some smaller fields are likely to come 
into production, but that production will not fill 
the revenue gap left by declining Prudhoe Bay 
production. 

How much the State of Alaska will spend in 
fiscal 1987 (which ends in June 1987) is not clear 
right now. Former Governor Bill Sheffield made 
some budget cuts in the fall of 1986, and Governor 
Cowper and the legislature are now examining 
other cuts for this year and the coming year. Vari- 
ous estimates of the size of the 1987 deficit— the 
amount by which the state will overspend its in- 
come—range as high as $900 million. If you com- 
pare projected revenue figures (always bearing in 
mind that those are subject to change) with the 
past spending figures we're about to discuss, you'll 
quickly see the magnitude of the cutback in state 
spending Alaska faces. 

HOW THE MONEY WAS SPENT: 
STANDARD AND SPECIAL EXPENDITURES 

Table 2 show's how we classified state general 
fund expenditures in recent years and lists what we 
included in each classification. These classifications 
include both operating and capital expenses. 

We first divided state expenditures into two 
broad kinds: standard and special. Standard ex- 
penditures are spending for traditional government 
functions. Special expenditures are for items that 



fall outside the usual kinds of government spend- 
ing; those special expenditures accounted for 
nearly a third of all general fund spending from fis- 
cal 1981 through 1986. (Appendix Table A-2 lists 
line-item expenditures on which our broad calcula- 
tions are based.) 

Standard Expenditures 

As the left hand column of Table 2 shows, we 
can look at standard spending in two different 
ways— by program category and by recipient. The 
state's annual financial reports have historically 
classified general expenditures by program cate- 
gories. -^-^ The standard program categories tell us 
broadly the purposes of state spending: education, 
social services, health, natural resource manage- 
ment, public protection, administration of justice, 
development, transportation, and general govern- 
ment. 

But those categories don't tell us who re- 
ceived or disbursed state money for education ^ind 
other purposes. Recipients of standard state ex- 
penditures are state agencies themselves, local 
governments, school districts, the university sys- 
tem, and individuals who collect welfare, retire- 
ment, and other transfer payments (excluding Per- 
manent Fund dividend payments, which we classi- 
fy as a special expenditure). 

These are just the initial or direct recipients 
of state spending. There were of course many sec- 
ondary or indirect beneficiaries of state spending in 
recent years— for example, the construction indus- 
try that mobilized in response to and benefited 
from massive capital projects spending by state and 
local governments. It is not the purpose of this 
publication to look at how the effects of state 
spending spread throughout the economy— but 
readers should recall that when we say "recipients" 
we mean just the agencies or individuals who first 
received state money and not any of those who 
benefited further down the line. 

Special Expenditures 

The special expenditures listed in the right- 
hand column of Table 2 do not fit neatly into the 
traditional program categories. But they can be 
usefully classified by recipient. 

Recipients of special general fund spending in 
the first half of the 1980s were the Permanent 
Fund, which received special voluntary deposits 



^^After 1982, the annual financial reports no longer re- 
ported expenditures by program category, but appropria- 
tions continued to be reported by program category. We 
used these appropriations bills when necessary to help us 
classify expenditures by program category after 1982, 
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Table 2 


State General Fund Expenditures, Standard and Special 
(Operoting and Capital) 


Standard Expenditures 


Special Expenditures 


By Program Category 


By Program Category 


Education 
Social Services 
Health 

Natural Resource Mgmt, 
Public Protection 
Admin, of Justice 
Development 
Transportation 
General Government 
Debt Service on General 
Obligation Bonds 


Not Applicable 


By Recipient 


By Recipient 


State Agencies 
Aid to Schools 
University of Alaska 
Aid to Municipalities 
Misc, Grants and Programs 
Distributions to Individuals 

(excluding Permanent Fund 

dividends) 
Debt Service on General 

Obligation Bonds 


Deposits in the Perm. Fund 
Transfers to Public Corps. 
Transfers to Loan Funds 
Perm. Fund Dividend Pymts. 
One-Time Expenses 



from general fund revenues; the state's various pub- 
lic corporations (like the Alaska Housing Finance 
Corporation); various loan funds intended to pro- 
mote resource development and other purposes; 
individual Alaskans who received annual cash pay- 
ments under the state's Permanent Fund dividend 
program; and various other organizations and indi- 
viduals who benefited from specific one-tiuie ex- 
penditures, which are listed in Table 3. 

Some of these kinds of special expenditures 
did not exist before 1980. Some— loan programs, 
for instance—may have existed in earlier years but 
were transformed into much bigger and sometimes 
different forms in the 1980s. Again, readers should 
note that these are just the initial recipients of the 
special expenditures— not any of a whole range of 
indirect beneficiaries. 

MONEY, MONEY, EVERYWHERE 

This section discusses all state general fund 
spending, including both standard and special ex- 
penditures, in recent years. Figure 4 illustrates how 
cumulative state general fund expenditures from 
fiscal 1981 through 1986 were distributed, by 
recipient. Table 3 shows year-by-year expenditure 
figxires, and includes as benchmarks figures for fis- 



cal years 1979 and 1980. Figure 5 shows which 
big categories of spending originated only after the 
onset of high oil revenues, or which if they did 
exist before 1980 were much smaller. 

Cumulative Expenditures, Fiscal 1981-1986 

Looking at the levels and patterns of state 
spending over the past six years tells us a number 
of things: 

e State general fund expenditures totaled $26.1 
billion from fiscal 1981 through 1986. About 
$23.4 billion— 90 percent of the total— was spent 
for a variety of purposes. The other 10 percent— 
$2.7 billion— was not spent but saved because 
the legislature deposited it in the Permanent 
Fund. Those deposits helped bring the Perma- 
nent Fund balance to more than $7.5 billion in 
early 1987— a balance that included voluntary 
legislative contributions, the share of petroleum 
revenues that by law goes into the Permanent 
Fund, and earnings that the legislature directed 
be incorporated into the balance. So the volun- 
tary legislative deposits of $2.7 billion repre- 
sented about one-quarter of the total balance 
of the Permanent Fund in early 1987. 

o Standard expenditures accounted for $18.4 
billion— 70 percent— of cumulative general fund 
spending from fiscal 1981 through 1986. Special 
expenditures took the other 30 percent, or $7.7 
billion, out of the general fund during that per- 
iod. Such special expenditures were minuscule 
before 1980 and represented new and extra- 
ordinary uses of state money. But, as we discuss 
more in the conclusions section, a large share of 
these special expenditures were transfers to pub- 
lic corporations and are preserved as capital of 
those corporations. 

• The operations and capital projects of state 
agencies themselves accounted for about one- 
third of all general fund expenditures— more 
than $8 billion— in the first half of the 1980s. 
About 30 percent ($2.4 billion) of state agency 
spending during that period was for construction 
projects and the other 70 percent ($5.8 billion) 
was for agency operations. 

• After state spending for its own operations and 
capital projects, the biggest single general fund 
expense in recent years was aid to elementary 
and secondary schools, which accounted for 
around $3.6 billion, or 14 percent of the total. 

e The third largest category was operating and 
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capital aid to municipalities, which amounted to 
about $2,8 billion, or 11 percent, of general 
fund spending between fiscal 1981 and 1986. 
Nearly 70 percent ($1.9 billion) of municipal aid 
in those years was in the form of municipal 
grants, mainly for capital projects. Such munici- 
pal grants were extremely rare before 1980. 

0 Payments to individual Alaskans— welfare pay- 
ments (or in-kind benefits), retirement checks, 
unemployment compensation, the Longevity 
Bonus, Permanent Fund dividends, and others— 
made up 9 percent of state expenditures be- 
tween 1981 and 1986. By far the biggest single 
distribution program was the Permanent Fund 
dividend program, which paid Alaskans more 
than $1 billion between fiscal 1983 and 1986.^2 

• The state's public corporations got close to $2 
billion (8 percent) of general fund money in the 
first half of the 1980s. Public corporations are 
under the control of the state government, but 
are more independent than state agencies. They 
have a variety of purposes, and some have au- 
thority to issue their own bonds. Alaska's public 
corporations include the Alaska Housing Fin- 
ance Corporation (AHFC), which has been the 
biggest secondary residential mortgage lender in 
the state in the 1980s; the Alaska Power Author- 
ity (APA), which was established to plan and 
carry out energy projects in Alaska; the Alaska 
Railroad, which the state bought from the 
federal government in 1984; and the Alaska 
Industrial Development Authority (AIDA), 
which is intended to help finance indu^.try, 
manufacturing, and other business enterprises. 

Nearly half of all general fund money for pub- 
lic corporations went to AHFC between just 
1981 and 1083, when the state was heavily sub- 
sidizing interest rates on residential mortgages. 
In the most recent years, AHFC has not received 
any general fund subsidies, but APA has received 



■'■'^In the first year Permanent Fund dividends were paid 
(fiscal 1983), the earnings of the fund were not large 
enough to cover the $1,000 per person payments set by the 
legislature; in that year most of the money for the divi- 
dends was general fund revenue. In more recent years, the 
actual earnings of the Permanent Fund have been used to 
pay dividends, but the payments are appropriated through 
the general fund and in most years appear in the Annual 
Financial Reports as a general fund expenditure. In one 
year, however, dividend payments were not included as ex- 
penditures; we included them in our calculations. The por- 
tion of Permanent Fund earnings that is not used for divi- 
dend payments does not appear in general fund transactions 
in the financial reports. 



several hundred million dollars. 

• State enterprise and other loan funds—including 
student loans, loans for fisheries, agriculture, 
and a variety of other resource-development and 
energy-related purposes— received about $1.2 
billion from 1981 through 1986. That ac- 
counted for 5 percent of total general fund 
spending for that period. 

• Operating and adding new facilities to the Uni- 
versity of Alaska system— including community 
colleges— cost the state around $1 billion from 
fiscal 1981 through 1986, or about 4 percent of 
total spending. 

o Specific, one-time expenses made up 3 percent- 
more than $8"^ million— of ail state general 
fund spending iii the first half of the 1980s. 
Most of those expenses were made just in fiscal 
1981, and included a $292 milhon payment the 
state owed Native corporations under terms of 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act; $350 
million to establish the Rainy Day account, to 
be used when the state needed emergency funds; 
and more than $160 milhon for refunds of 1980 
state personal income taxes and for other re- 
funds. 14 (The legislature repealed the personal 
income tax when the state began collecting big 
petroleum revenues,) 

o Debt service— interest and principal payments— 
on the state's general obligation bonds cost the 
general fund around $840 from 1981 through 
1986—3 percent of total expenditures. 

e Grants to non-protit organizations for social ser- 
vice, health, and other programs, and miscellan- 
eous other grants, accounted for nearly $500 
million, or 2 percent, of total state expenditures 

-^^These figures for loan fund transfers are the most accur- 
ate we could compile. Sorting out amounts transferred to 
loan funds is difficult because of inconsistencies in the ways 
such transfers are handled in the Annual Financial Reports, 
In some instances, the transfers are listed under expendi- 
tures and are specifically cited as loan fund transfers. In 
other cases loan fund transfers and other transfers are in- 
cluded in a separate category called "Other Uses" of the 
general fund. Finally, some loan fund money may appear 
within expenditures but cannot be identified as such. 

We used the separate statements on individual loan funds 
to determine transfers from the general fund, and to the 
extent possible, matched those statements with expenditure 
items. It is possible that some loan money we could not 
identify as such is included under other categories. 

income tax refund actually included 1980 taxes and 
a portion of 1979 taxes. 
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Table 3. State General Fund Expenditures, Standard and Special, FY1979-1986 
^ (Operating and Capital, $ millions) 







1979 




1980 




1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 




1985 


1986 


State Agencies^ 
Operating 
Capital 


$ 


431 
152 


$ 


493 
226 


$ 


647 
295 


$ 868 
251 


$ 996 
293 


$1,041 
289 


$1,146 
820 


$1,175 
416 


Total 


$ 


683 


$ 


719 


$ 


942 


$1,119 


$1,289 


$1,330 


$1,966 


$1,591 


Aid to Schools^ 

Foundation Program 
Bond Debt Reim. 
Other Financial Sup, 
Capital Aid 




181 
22 
52 
15 




205 
24 
54 
7 




in CD CM CD 
ID CO ID CM 
CM 


345 
38 
62 
65 


409 
56 
62 
42 




423 

yu 

66 

76 




467 

54 
164 


492 
106 
46 
48 


Total 


$ 


270 


$ 


290 


$ 


373 


$ 510 


$ 569 


$ 


655 


$ 


778 


$692 


University of Alaska^ 
Operating 
Capital 




75 
8 




86 
6 




108 
8 


128 
19 


148 
26 




158 
49 




168 
101 


169 
46 


Total 


$ 


83 


$ 


92 


$ 


1 1 R 
1 1 \j 


$ 147 


$ 174 


S 


207 


$ 


269 


$ 215 


Aid to Municipalities^ 
Operating 
Capital 




32 
4 




41 
6 




1 17 
89 


164 
310 


166 
347 




166 
353 




166 
539 


156 
257 


Total 


$ 


36 


$ 


47 


$ 


206 


$ 474 


$ 513 


$ 


519 


$ 


705 


$ 412 


Other Grants & Programs^ 


$ 


18 


$ 


16 


$ 


23 


$ 69 


$ 74 


$ 


84 


$ 


1 16 


$ 99 


Transfers to & Other G,F. 
Exp. for Public Corp." 
APA 
AHFC 
AIDA 

Ak. Railroad 
Other 




4 

1 




4 

8 




14 

557 
1 73 

24 


120 
265 
9 

1 


196 
150 
22 

1 




137 
1 

2 




95 

1 

35 
4 


173 
1 
1 


Total 


$ 


5 


$ 


12 


$ 


768 


$ 395 


$ 369 


$ 


140 


V 


135 


S 175 


Loan Fund Transfers'^ 
Enterprise Funds 
Other 




4 




15 




1 45 
95 


236 
4 


66 




205 




330 
2 


76 
2 


Total 


$ 


4 


$ 


15 


$ 


240 


$ 240 


$ 66 


S 


205 


$ 


332 


$ 78 


Distributions to Individuals 
Perm. Fund Div.'^ 
Other^ 




99 




107 




143 


177 


478 
189 




187 
231 




160 
279 


210 
294 


Total 


$ 


99 


$ 


107 


$ 


143 


$ 177 


$ 667 


$ 


418 


$ 


439 


$ 504 


Deposits in Perm. Fund 
8d Other GF Exp. for 
Perm. Fund'^ 










$ 


900 


$ 801 


$ 402 


$ 


303 


$ 


301 


$ 3 


Debt Service^ 


$ 


60 


$ 


70 


$ 


97 


$ 94 


$ 143 


$ 


166 


$ 


175 


$ 164 


One-Time Expenditures^ 
ANCSA Payment 
Rainy Day Acct. 
Income Tax Refund 
& Other Refunds 
Other 












293 
350 

162 


4 


5 
40 




2 




1 


2 


Total 










$ 


805 


$ 4 


$ 4b 


$ 


2 


$ 


1 


$ 2 


Total of GF Spending 


$1,158 


$1,368 


$4,613 


$4,030 


$4,31 1 


$4,029 


$5,217 


$3,935 



^Standard Expenditures. '^Special Expenditures, 

EMC ' 12 
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Figure 4 

Where Have All The Billions Gone? 
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Figure 5 

# 

Large Expenditures that Originated After 1980 



Total Spending, FY81-86 



Trc.fers to AHFC, APA, AIDA, and 
Other Public Corporations: 




$1.9 billion 



Capital Grants 

to Municipalities: 




$1.9 billion 





*0r were very small before 1980. All of these ex- 
cept capital grants to municipalities were special 
expenditures. Grants to municipalities, while very 
small before 1980, are a standard kind of govern- 
ment expenditure. 



Total: $6 Billion or 

23% of Cumulative General Fund 
Expenditures, FY1981-FY1986 
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in the first half of the IBSOs.^^ Some of this 
grant money— although it is not possible to say 
precisely how much— reflects a decision by ^tate 
government to provide some health and social 
services through contracts rather than through 
direct state employment. 

Changes in General Fund Expenditures, 
1979 1986 

In looking at our figures on changing general 
fund spending in the first half of the 1980s, re- 
member that the cost of living and the population 
of Alaska both increased significantly during that 
period. Prices (as measured by the Anchorage con- 
sumer price index) went up about 35 percent be- 
tween 1979 and 1986. The Alaska population in- 
creased more than 30 percent during that same 
period, with most of the growth in the early 1980s. 
So a portion of the growth in state spending dis- 
cussed below can be attributed to inflation and in- 
creased population. 

• General fund spending more than tripled in just 
one year— growing from $1.4 billion to $4.6 bil- 
lion between fiscal 1980 and 1981. But nearly 
60 percent of 1981 spending was for special pur- 
poses: one time expenses, deposits in the Perma- 
nent Fund, and transfers to public corporations 
and loan funds. 

• State general fund spending peaked in fiscal 
198iS, three years after revenues peaked. That 
lag v/as largely due to the fact that actual spend- 
ing for many transportation, school, municipal, 
and other capital projects— some of which were 
approved in earlier years—took place in fiscal 
1985. In that year, state agencies, municipal 
governments, school districts, and the University 
of Alaska spent a total of $1.6 billion for capital 
projects. 

• State agency operating expenses increased 165 
percent between 1979 and 1985, and grew 
another 3 percent in 1986. 

• State agency capital expenses stayed in the $250 
to $300 million range annually between 1980 
and 1984, then jumped from $289 million in 
1984 to $820 million in 1985. In 1986, capital 



^^These figures for grants that went to entities other than 
municipalities are the most accurate we could compile. In 
many instances, the Annual Financial Reports specifically 
identify such grants, but we suspect that in some cases 
grant mortey is included in other expenditures and cannot 
be identified. 



spending by agencies dropped by about half, to 
$416 million. 

• Large expenditure categories that didn't exist 
(or were very small) before 1980 accounted for 
$6 billion in general fund spending between 
fiscal 1981 and 1986: $1.9 billion for transfers 
to public corporations; $1.9 billion for capital 
grants to municipalities; $1.2 billion for trans- 
fers to loan funds; $1 billion for Permanent 
Fund dividend payments. Together those 
amounted to 23 percent of all general fund 
expenditures during that time. 

o The school foundation program, which pays a 
large share of costs for elementary and second- 
ary schools in Alaska and is by far the largest 
single state expense, cost 158 percent more in 
1985 than it had in 1979. Foundation costs 
grew another 5 percent in 1986. 

• In addition to paying the full costs of capital im- 
provements for rural school districts, the state 
also pays a hefty share of the debt service on 
general obligation bonds issued by municipal 
school districts. Costs of that bond debt reim- 
bursement grew more than 300 percent—from 
$38 million to $93 million— between 1979 and 
1985, and increased another 14 percent— to 
$106 million— in 1986. 

• Welfare, retirement. Longevity Bonus, unem- 
ployment, and other payments (and in-kind 
benefits) to individuals (excluding the Perma- 
nent Fund) grew 180 percent between 1979 
and 1985, and increased another 5 percent in 
1986. 

9 Operating the University of Alaska system cost 
the state 120 percent more in 1985 than it had 
in 1979. Expenditures for the university and 
community college campuses held steady in 
1986. 

• Municipalities around the state in 1985 got five 
times the operating aid ($166 million) they had 
received in 1979 ($32 million) but that aid 
dropped about 7 percent in 1986. 

e Alaska's municipalities spent more than half a 
billion dollars of state general fund money for 
capital projects in fiscal 1985, the peak year for 
such spending. State expenditures for munici- 
pal projects dropped to less than half that 
amount in 1986. Before 1980, capital grants for 
municipalities were almost non-existent. 
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GOVERIMMENT AS USUAL: 
STANDARD EXPENDITURES 

Below we talk about just standard general 
fund expenditures in recent years, excluding the 
special kinds of expenditures included above. Pin- 
pointing these standard expenditures gives us a pic- 
ture of how the size and patterns of state govern- 
ment itself changed in the 1980s. Our discussion 
covers the points illustrated in Figures 6 through 

Figure 6 shows what shares of cumulative 
general fund expenditures for both operating and 
capital costs were devoted to each program cate- 
gory from fiscal 1981 through 1986. It also com- 
pares program category shares in fiscal 1979 and 
1980, our benchmark years. 

Figure 6 gives us a picture of how combined 
operating and capital expenses were divided among 
the various categories; Figures 7 through 9 show 
operating and capital expenditures separately. Fig- 
ure 7 shows overall growth in standard operating 
and capital expenditures between 1979 and 1985, 
when expenditures peaked, and the change be- 
tween 1985 and 1986. 

Figure 8 shows change in operations spending, 
by program category, from 1979 through 1986. 
Figure 9 shows the same information for capital 
spending. (Appendix Table A-1 shows the year- 
by-year dollar figures we used to construct Figures 
8 and 9.) 

Cumulative Expen tures. Fiscal 1981-1986 

• The biggest expense category in the first half of 
the 1980s was education, which cost the general 
fund $5.5 billion— 29 percent of total standard 
expenditures— during that period. Education in- 
cludes aid to schools, support for the University 
of Alaska, post-secondary education programs, 
costs of operating and building state museums 
and libraries, municipal grants for education, 
and other education-related costs. 

• Transportation expenses made up the second 
largest share of standard general fund spending 
between 1981 and 1986: $3.5 billion, or 19 
percent. Those billions went for operating, main- 
taining, acquiring, and building highways, roads, 
harbors, airports, the state ferry system, and 



some instances individual items within the larger pro- 
gram categories were shifted from one category to another 
during this period. The notes to Figures 8 and 9 detail the 
most significant of those shifts. None are large enough to 
affect the overall distribution patterns depicted in our 
figures. 



public facilities; also included were substantial 
municipal grants for transportation projects. The 
costs of operating, maintaining, and replacing 
this new capital stock are likely to place in- 
creased demands on future state and municipal 
operating expenditures.^*^ 

• Development was the third largest expense cate- 
gory, accounting for $2.1 billion, or 12 percent, 
of standard general fund spending in the first 
half of the 1980s. That money went for a wide 
range of development-related costs, including 
costs of agriculture, fisheries, and other resource 
development programs carried out by state agen- 
cies; costs of promoting tourism and trade; and 
state housing programs outside AHFC. Also 
included in this category are the municipal oper- 
ating aid programs— revenue sharing, municipal 
assistance, and shared taxes— as well as municipal 
grants for development projects. Not included 
are the very substantial general fund costs 
(shown in Table 3) for AHFC, APA, and other 
public corporations, and general fund transfers 
to loan funds. Although such costs can certainly 
be considered development-related, we classify 
them as special lather than standard expendi- 
tures. 

• Social services cost the general fund $1.4 billion 
from fiscal 1981 through 1986, about 8 percent 
of standard general fund spending. Those ex- 
penses included costs of various public assistance 
programs (Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children, for instance), the unemployment com- 
pensation program, and the liOngevity Bonus 
program; costs of operating and building Pion- 
eers' Homes and other social service facilities; 
and social service grants to municipalities and 
non-profit organizations. 

• Managing the state's natural resources cost the 
general fund $1.3 billion in the first half of the 
1980s— about 7 percent of all spending for 
standard functions. Those expenses included 
costs of managing the state's lands, minerals, 
petroleum, forests, waters, fish and game, and 
parks; costs of building recreational or other 
facilities; and municipal grants for resource 
management. 



^'^For an analysis of the potential fiscal effects of such 
costs, see Scott Goldsmith, "The Fiscal Impact of Capital 
Spending in Alaska," [SER Research Summary, Institute of 
Social and Economic Research, University of Alaska, Anch- 
orage, December 1984, R.S. No. 24. 
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Figure 6 

Standard General Fund Expenditures, by Program Category 

(Operating and Capital) 



Cumulative FY1981-FY1986 
(in percentages) 
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Total: $2.5 billion 
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Change, FY1979.FY1985 



In Current Dollars 



+168% 

A 



+841% 

A 



+96% 



In 1979 Dollars 



$ 



+590% 



FYV9 FY85 
$975 $2,612 
mil. mil. 

Operating 



FY 1986 
Operating 
Capital 



FY79 FY85 
$178 $1,676 
mil. mil. 

Capital 



Expenditures 
$2,651 
$ 815 



FY79 FY85 
$975 $1,915 
mil. mil. 

Operating 



FY79 FY85 
$178 $1,229 
mil. mil. 

Capital 



Change, FY85-86 
+ 1.5% 
— 51% 



Figure 7. Change in State General Expenditures 
for Standard Program Categories, FY1979-FY1986 



• General government expenses took $1.3 billion 
out of the state general fund between 1981 and 
1986— about 7 percent of all standard spending. 
Kinds of spending included in this category are 
general costs of the Office of the Governor and 
the Alaska Legislature; a substantial share of the 
costs of the Department of Administration; and 
municipal grants for general government pur- 
poses. 

o Administering justice for Alaskans cost the state 
general fund $1.1 billion in the first half of the 
1980s, or 6 percent of total standard spending. 
This category covers most of the costs of the 
Department of Public Safety (including the state 
troopers), the state court system, the Depart- 
ment of Law, and the Department of Correc- 
tions—the state prison system. It also includes 
some municipal grants. 

• Promoting health of Alaskans accounted for 5 
percent— $950 million— of general fund spending 
for standard functions between 1981 and 1986. 
These expenses include costs of the Medicaid 
and other medical aid programs; costs of operat- 
ing and building state hospitals and other med- 



ical facilities; and grants to municipalities or 
non-piofit groups for emergency medical ser- 
vices or other health services. 

• Debt service payments on state general obliga- 
tion bonds amounted to $840 million in the first 
half of the 1980s— 5 percent of general fund 
spending for standard functions. 

• Public p::otection programs cost 4360 million— 
2 percent of standard general fund spending— 
from 1931 through 1986. These expenditures 
include costs of programs to protect Alaskans 
from fraud and on-the-job or environmental 
hazards; of search and rescue missions, the 
Alaska National Guard, and the Alaska Disaster 
Office; and of municipal grants for fire and res- 
cue equipment and local public protection pro- 
grams. 

• The proportions of general fund money devoteH 
to the various program categories in 1979 and 
1980 (shown in the corner of Figure 6) were 
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Figure 8 

Standard General Fund Operations Spending, 
by Program Category 
FY1979-FY1986 

Note: Some of the yearly changes in expenditures by category 
are due to the shifting of functions from one category to 
another. In operations, most shifting involved less than $5 
million. An exception is juvenile custody, involving about $8 
million, which was under administration of justice in 1979- 
1980 and moved to social services in 1981. Another exception 
is some of the expenditures for public facilities, involving $15 to 
$25 million, which moved from general government—opera- 
tions to general government— capital in 1982. Two category 
shifts occurred in capital expenditures, both involving the 
Department of Transportation. In 1979 to 1982, spending for 
harbors was in the development category; it moved to the 
transportation category in 198?. Also, spending for public 
facilities shifted from general government to transportation in 
1983. 
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and 1985, growing from $975 million to $2.6 
billion. Capital expenses, which were generally 
modest before ICSO, grew more than 800 per- 
cent—from $178 miilionXn fiscal 1979 to $1.6 
Gen. Govt. billion in fiscal 1985/ when capital spending 
Admin. Justice peaked. If we eliminate the effects of price in- 
Pub. Protection fj^tion during tb^ period, the increases are 

Debt Svc. , if.., 1 
Health smaller but stiX substantial: real operatmg ex- 
Nat. Res. penses were 96 percent and real capital ex- 
Mgmt. penses up^90 percent between 1979 and 1985. 

• Overall standard operating expenditures grew 
about 1.5 percent— to $2,651 million—between 
fiscal 1985 and fiscal 1986, while capital ex- 
penditures dropped by more than 50 percent, to 
3 $815 million. 



Figure 9 

Standard General Fund Capital Spending, 
by Program Category 

FY1979 FY1986 

See note to Figure 8. 

similar to proportions in later years— although 
the amounts spent in 1981 through 1986 were 
much larger. 

The biggest gainers in the 1980s were develop- 
ment (increasing from 5 to 12 percent) and 
transportation (increasing from 15 to 19 per- 
cent). Those tv/o categories gained because they 
saw big increases in both operating and capital 
expenditures. Natural resource management 
also increased slightly, from 6 to 7 percent. 
Operating and capital expenditures in this 
category increased in the 1980s as the state took 
on increased responsibilities for land and other 
resource management. 

Education's share of the pie— while still by far 
the largest— dropped from 34 percent in 1979-80 
to 29 percent in 1981-86. That drop occurred 
even in the face of very large increases in educa- 
tion spending, because overall capital spending 
increased so much in the 1980s. General govern- 
ment's share of total spending also dropped 
from 10 percent in 1979-80 to 7 percent in 
1981-86. Operations spending for general 
government grew very quickly during that 
period, but general government got only a small 
share of capital spending. Other categories where 
capital spending was relatively modest also sa^v 
their shares of the pie drop somewhat. 

Changes in Total Standard Expenditures, 
Fiscal 1979-1986 

• State expenditures for overall standard operating 
expenses increased 168 percent between 1979 



Changes in Operations Spending 
by Program Category 

Figure 8 shows operstions spending by pro- 
gram category from 1979 through 1986. (Appen- 
dix Table A-1 shows dollar amounts on which Fig- 
ure 8 is based.) The figure tells us the proportions 
of total operations spending devoted to each cate- 
gory, size of the categories relative to e^ch other, 
and growth in each catr^rory during the first half 
of the 1980s. All the categories together represent 
total operations spending in each year. So, for 
example, total operations spending in 1979 was 
just under $1 billion and in 1986 about $2.6 bil- 
lion. From the figure and its back-up table we can 
see: 

• Spending in all categories grew sharply between 
1979 and 1985 and leveled off or declined in 
most between 1985 and 1986. 

• The biggest percentage increases in operating 
expenses between 1979 and 1985 were in devel- 
opment (+393 percent), general government 
(+206 percent), and transportation (+196 per- 
cent). 

a The biggest dollar increases in operating ex- 
penses between 1979 and 1985 were in educa- 
tion, which increased from $369 million to $897 
million (+$528 million), transportation, which 
grew from $92 million to $272 million (+$180 
million), and development, which increased 
from $42 millio;i to $107 million (+$165 mil- 
lion). 

• The smallest— although still very substantial— 
percentage increases between 1979 and 1985 
were in social services (+139 percent), public 
protection (+144 percent) and health (+148 per- 
cent). 
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• The smallest dollar increas^^s— smallest relative to 
increases in other cscegories— in operating 
costs from 1979 through 1985 were in public 
protection, which increased from $25 million to 
$61 million (+$36 million) natural resource 
management, which grew from $60 million to 
$155 million (+$95 million), and health, which 
increased from $68 million to $169 million 
(+$101 million). 

• Operations spending in several categories leveled 
off or dropped slightly between 1985 and 1986, 
but some categories saw increases: education 
(+3 percent), social services (+5 percent), admin- 
istration of justice ( {4 percent), and general 
government (+13 percent). 

Changes in Capital Spending by Program Category 

Figure 9 shows standard capital expenditures 
by program category from 1979 through 1986. 
(Appendix Table A-1 shov/n year-to-year numbers 
on which this figure is ba*;ed.) The figure shows us 
shares of capital spending that went to each 
category, size of the categories relative to each 
other, and change in levels of capital spending in 
the first haif of the 1980s. Agaiii, as was true in 
Figure 8, the categories taken together show total 
spending in each yeai-. So, for instance, capital 
spending in all categories was less than $200 mil- 
lion in 1979 and just over $800 million in 1986. 
Thr figure and its bcick-up table show. 

• Capital spending grew steadily and substantially 
between 1979 and 1984, increasing from $178 
million to about $790 million. Then between 
1984 and 1985 capital spending doubled, grow- 
ing to more than $1.6 billion. That huge increase 
probably happened in 1985 because money that 
had been approved for many projects in earlier 
years was actually spent that year. 

• Capital spending declined by more than 50 per- 
cent between 1985 and 1986, dropping from 
$1.6 billion to about $800 million. Capital 
spending in all categories dropped in 1986, with 
declines in individual categories ranging from 13 
percent to 65 percent. 

• Total capital spending in all program categories 
was about $5.1 billion from 1981 through 1986. 

• Transportation got by far the largest share of 
capital dollars from 1981 through 1986, with 
$2.1 billion going for transportation projects 
during that period. Other big gainers were educa- 



tion, which got $900 million in capital money 
between 1981 and 1986, and development, 
which also got about $900 million. 

* The smallest shaies of capital spending between 
1981 and 1986 went for public protection ($70 
million), health ($100 million), and social ser- 
vices ($112 million). 

CONCLUSIONS 

This review of state spending is not a substi- 
tute for a rigorous assessment of the state's past 
fiscal policies, nor does it alone provide sufficient 
information on which to base future fiscal policy. 
There are a number of important issues related to 
spending polici^ii that we did not intend or attempt 
to examine here. 

We did not attach any value to particular 
types of spending or judge either the efficiency or 
the effectiveness of the services prov'ded. We did 
not tr;; to trace the secondary economic conse- 
quences of the various kinds of spending, even 
though it is apparent that those economic conse- 
quences vary significantly with different kinds of 
spending. 

We did not try to compute the increased share 
of future operating budgets that may have to be 
devoted to the operation, maintenance, and even- 
tual replacement of the large number of new facil- 
ities, roads, equipment, and other capital stock 
created m the first half of the 1980s. 

We did not look at changes, in the indebted- 
ness of state and local governments and of public 
corporations and the relative burden debt service 
will impose on future state spending. We did not 
attempt to judge the present asset value of the pub- 
lic corporations and of the many loan programs 
the state created in recent years. We simply cited 
the general fund monies transferred to various pro- 
grams as expenditures, even though much of that 
general fund money was used to capitalize those 
programs. Some corporations and loan funds now 
report large assets and reserves that are of substan- 
tial economic value to the state. 

And we did not try to project the increased 
demand for state spending that will accompany 
future population growth. In short, there are many 
important questions of fiscal policy that we don't 
address but that warrant consideration before new 
fiscal policies are adopted. What our review does is 
provide a factual account of how much the state 
spent in the first half of the 1980s and for what. 
Notwithstanding the limitations described above, 
our review does reveal several important points. 
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Ci'owth and Decline in State Spending 

As we discussed in detail in earlier sections, 
the state spent several times more annually in the 
first half of the 1980s than it had in 1979, and it 
spent that money in new and different ways: $7.7 
billion, or 30 percent, of the total $26.1 billion in 
general fund expenditures between 1981 and 1986 
was for special expenditures that didn't exist or 
were minuscule before 1980. 

Standard government operating and capital 
costs--8xcluding all special expenditures but in- 
cluding grants to municipalities, aid to school dis- 
tricts and the University of Alaska, and most dis- 
tributions to individuals— ^ew from $1.1 billion 
in 1979 to $4.3 billion in 1985. About 40 percent 
of the $4.3 billion spent in 1985 was for capital 
expenditures, which peaked that year. 

Some of the growth in state spending was the 
result of increasing prices and a growing popula- 
tion. Prices (as measured by the Anchorage con- 
sumer price index) increased about 35 percent be- 
tween 1979 and 1986. Alaska's population in- 
creased more than 30 percent— from 414,000 to 
about 542,000— from 1979 to 1986. 

Still, even if we take increasing prices and a 
growing population into account, the spending in- 
creases were very substantial. Without an adjust- 
ment for inflation, per capita spending for standard 
government expenditures grew from $2,800 in 
1979 to about $7,900 in 1985. If we adjust for 
inflation— by translating the figures into 1979 
dollars— real per capita state spending for standard 
expenditures more than doubled, increasing from 
$2,800 in 1979 to $5,900 in 1985. 

In 1986, spendmg began to drop, with spend- 
ing for standard expenditures at about $6,400 per 
capita, or about $4,740 per person in 1979 dollars. 
It is not clear yet how much the state will spend in 
the current fiscal year. Some cuts have already 
been made, and the governor and the legislature are 
now making decisions about further cuts for this 
year and next. Estimates of the deficit the state 
may run in fiscal 1987 are as high as $900 million. 

Changes in the Nature of State Spending 

It was not only the amount of state spending 
that changed in the 1980s but the nature and the 
emphasis of that spending. 

Development in a wide range of forms was an 
increasingly important aim of state spending in the 
years of high oil revenues. We can define develop- 
ment spending very broadly to include all kinds of 
spending aimed at fostering economic growth. But 
it was particularly through two kinds of spending 
that the state promoted development: through 



special expenditures for public corporations and 
enterprise loan funds and through a wide range of 
capital projects carried out by the state itself or by 
municipalities with state grants. 

The state put hundreds of millions of dollars 
into proposed and planned hydroelectric projects 
through the Alaska Power Authority. It stimulated 
the housing industry through a billion-dollar 
subsidy of mortgage interest rates during a period 
when the prevailing market rates would have 
sharply curtailed such activity. It put nearly $200 
million into the Alaska Industrial Development 
Authority to foster various sorts of business and 
other development activity. There have been some 
failures among special expenditures— the Alaska 
Renewable Resources Corporation, for instance. 
Others, such as AHFC and various loan programs, 
have created assets— but loan failures and mortgage 
defaults make the precise value of those assets 
uncertain right now. 

The state spent hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars building or improving highways, local road sys- 
tems, airports, harbors, and the state ferry system. 
It put billions of dollars into municipalities around 
the state to promote economic development 
through improved facilities, infrastructure, and ser- 
vices. Through the Department of Commerce and 
Economic Development it spent tens of millions 
of dollars to promote tourism, trade, and various 
economic ventures. 

Some of these capital projects— like improve- 
ments at the state's largest airports and some of its 
harbors— can be seen to have fostered increased 
trade or reduced the costs of living and doing busi- 
ness in Alaska. But many capital expenses were 
mainly for improved convenience or recreation for 
Alaskans. 

Another fundamental shift in the nature of 
state revenues and spending in the first half of the 
1980s was that the government took in no taxes 
from individuals to help pay for spending but 
distributed a share of its revenues to individuals 
through such programs as the Permanent Fund 
dividend program. In 1979 and 1980, personal 
income taxes contributed about $220 million to 
general fund revenues and no dividend payments 
were made. The state personal income tax was 
eliminated in 1981. In the past four years, the state 
paid out more than $1 billion in Permanent Fund 
dividends, or about 4 percent of all general fund 
expenditures in the first half of the 1980s. 

Another related shift was that most transfer 
programs that existed before 1980 were. based on 
fairly narrow criteria— whether it was need or some 
other criteria— that limited the number of potential 
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recipients. Welfare programs in the 1980s are still 
based on income and other criteria. But the Perma- 
nent Fund dividend program, the student loan pro- 
gram, and the Longevity Bonus program, to men- 
tion three big transfer programs, have not been tied 
to income. The state did initially try to limit its 
costs for those programs by imposing length of 
residence requirements, but these requirements 
were declared unconstitutional in various court 
decisions in the early 1980s. 

Another change in the nature of state spend- 
ing in the 1980s was that the state assumed an in- 
creasing responsibility for municipal finance. A 
quadrupling of state aid to local governments 
under the revenue sharing and other programs 
allowed large municipalities to cut property tax 
rates by as much as 50 percent between 1979 and 
1982. Small, rural governments— which have small 
tax bases and have always relied heavily on state 
and federal aid-~saw proportionately large increases 
in state aid under various programs. 

At the same time, the state legislature initi- 
ated a progi^am of municipal grants for capital pro- 
jects—grants that were almost unheard of before 
1980. Between fiscal 1981 and 1986 local govern- 
ments around Alaska spent nearly $2 billion in 
state money for hundreds of capital projects from 
sports arenas to new road extensions. Most of these 
projects in urban areas would otherwise have been 
paid for through general obligation bonds or levies 
on taxpayers in specific service areas— or would not 
have been undertaken at all. Small communities 
with no or small tax bases could not have afforded 
to issue bonds or otherwise pay for such projects. 

The state government also took on increased 
responsibility for school finance in the 1980s. The 
state has historically paid a high share of the costs 
of Alaska's schools, particularly rural schools, but 
state support grew tremendously in the 1980s. 
Under a court settlement in a suit brought by rural 
students in the 1970s, the state agreed to build 
high schools in all Alaska villages that had at least 
25 students. The state built dozens of new schools, 
rebuilt others, and took over a number of rural 
schools previously operated by the federal Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

The state paid more than 90 percent of the 
operating costs of expanded rural school districts 
in recent years and nearly 75 percent of the costs 
of city and borough schools. In earlier years, there 
were far fewer rural schools and city and borough 
school districts paid a substantially larger share of 
school operating costs. 

Finally, the state not only pays all construc- 
tion costs for rural schools, it also pays much of 
the general obligation debt that city and borough 



schools have incurred to build schools. Such state 
costs for municipal debt reimbursement increased 
nearly fivefold between 1979 and 1985. 

Another important change in state spending 
in the years of high oil revenues was that the state 
assumed an increasingly direct responsibility for 
creating jobs for Alaskans. The huge infusions of 
state money into virtually all aspects of the econ- 
omy in recent years provided work and income for 
a very large share of Alaskans— not only those 
working directly for state and local governments 
but also a substantial shajre working in private in- 
dustry. For example, state spending for capital 
projects was responsible for creating thousands of 
private industry jobs in construction and related 
industries. 

ISER economist Scott Goldsmith estimated in 
1983 that state operations spending alone was 
responsible for one in six of all jobs in Alaska, and 
that state spending was directly and indirectly 
responsible for about one-third of all Alaska per- 
sonal income. 1^ 

Who is Vulnerable to State Spending Cuts? 

In a broad sense, just about all Alaskans will 
be affected by state spending reductions: we came 
to depend on state spending for so much and in so 
many ways. High state spending was the major 
force behind economic growth in Alaska in the 
first half of the 1980s, and the drop in state spend- 
ing is also largely responsible for the current econ- 
omic recession. 

Municipal governments, which were amonr^* 
the big gainers from high state spending, now firid 
themselves looking at large revenue gaps as s^ate 
money shrinks. Local governments rolled back 
taxes and expanded services on the strength of 
state aid. Municipalities are now also responsible 
for operating and maintaining the hundreds of 
facilities that state grants paid to build. Various 
analysts have noted that such operations and main- 
tenance costs will weigh heavily on local govern- 
ments, particularly small rural ones. 

The billions of dollars the state put into capi- 
tal projects in the first half of the 1980s also made 
construction and related industries big gainers. But 
it is capital spending that has taken the biggest cuts 
so far, and the number of capital projects funded 
with state money in the next few years will be a 



^^Goldsmith's work includes a number of analyses of the 
effects of state spending; see, for example, "Sustainable 
Spending Levels from Alaska State Revenues," Alaska Re- 
view of Social and Economic Conditions^ Institute of 
Social and Economic Research, University of Alaska, 
Anchorage, February 1983, for an assessment of the econ- 
omic effects of state spending at that time. 
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fraction of those in earlier years. 

There have already been and will continue to 
be cuts in the numbers of state and local govern- 
ment jobs as state revenues drop, and pressure is 
also building to reduce wages of public workers. 
Cuts in state operating and capital spending in turn 
have already and will continue to hurt private in- 
dustry. Certain industries— construction, real 
estate, and finance, for example— are hurt more 
than others by declining spending, but few are 
escaping the consequences of the economic down- 
turn. 

State and local governments are big employ- 
ers throughout the state, but particularly in rural 
areas: in 1984, state and local government jobs 
made up 30 percent of all jobs in rural areas, as 
compared with 19 percent of all jobs in urban 
areas. So declining numbers of state and local 
government jobs will hit rural areas particularly 
hard. 

A general tightening up of state spending will 
also be especially hard on Alaskans with low in- 
comes who had come to rely on a number of pro- 
grams—programs aside from the traditional welfare 
programs— that will likely be cut back. The highest 
proportion of poor Alaskans live in rural areas. 

While we could describe other areas vulner- 
able to state spending cuts, the above are several of 
the most apparent ones. 

Determining Future State Spending Levels 
and Priorities 

It is neither surprising nor unusual that how 
the state spent its money in recent years was deter- 
mined by how much it had to spend. Similarly, it is 
no surprise that old as well as new spending habits 
are hard to break. Having grown accustomed to 
and partly dependent on big state spending, the cit- 
izens, the political representatives, and the econ- 
omy of Alaska now all confront the harsh reality 
and painful process of adjusting to less money. 

A resurgence in the price of oil or the repeal 
of the federal export ban on North Slope oil would 
grant policymakers a welcome reprieve from the 
need to make more cuts in state spending or re- 
impose a state personal income tax. But most anal- 
ysts are projecting that the state will take in less 
revenue next year than this year. More budget cut- 

•'^^Figures from Alaska House of Representatives, House 
Research Agency, Report No. 86-039, January 17, 1985. 



ting seems inevitable, and it is likely to be sizable. 

The challenge for the governor, legislators, 
and other state officials making decisions about 
future spending will be to reassess both old and 
new spending habits within the projected limits of 
state revenues over the next several years. To do so 
will involve two interrelated tasks. 

First, to bring some stability to state spending 
and to Alaska's economy, policymakers will need 
to agree on how much money will be available and 
how much will be needed to support state spending 
in the coming years. Reaching such an agreement 
is perhaps their most difficult challenge. No one 
likes taxes; oil prices will remain uncertain; and 
everyone has opinions about how much state 
spending we need. Nevertheless, without some 
agreement, state spending levels will remain uncer- 
tain, be totally dependent on future oil prices, and 
fluctuate in direct response to oil price changes. 

Governor Cowper has proposed holding gen- 
eral fund spending to about $1.8 billion annually 
for the balance of the 1980s. While the legislature 
has not agreed to that budget level, we can use it as 
a reference point. That level of spending would be 
about $3,340 per Alaskan, or roughly half the 
$6,400 per resident the state spent for standard 
operating and capital expenses— excluding all 
special expenditures— in 1986. In 1979 the state 
spent $2,800 per Alaskan. In real terms (in 1979 
dollars, to eliminate the effects of inflation) the 
per capita annual figure for the late 1980s would 
be in the neighborhood of $2,475: 15 percent less 
than per capita spending in 1979. 

If we recall that a number of new, large kinds 
of spending have been introduced since 1979. and 
that the state has assumed major new responsibil- 
ities, the magnitude of the problem becomes clear: 
both traditional and new kinds of spending are 
facing major cuts. So the second part of the two in- 
terrelated tasks we mentioned above also becomes 
clear: policymakers have to reassess the purposes 
of state government and establish spending prior- 
ities. 

As we've shown above, most Alaskans will be 
directly affected by cuts in state spending. The ex- 
tent to which the state can and should continue to 
carry out the many new roles it assumed in the era 
of oil wealth needs to be resolved if future state 
spending is to reflect public purposes and to enjoy 
public support. 
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A;)pendix Table A-1 

State General Fund Spending by Program Categories,* FY 1979-FY 1986 

($ millions) 
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34 


Other 










2 


1 


5 


1 


10 




10 


2 


11 


1 


11 











































Total 


■ 

$79 


$ 1 


$83 


$ 1 


$98 


$ 9 


$136 


$16 


$158 


$13 


$181 


$25 


$198 


$63 


$206 


$34 


Development 


























36 


11 


34 




State Agency 


9 


6 


8 


30 


36 


63 


34 


17 


44 


18 


48 


9 


7 


Other 


33 


1 


46 


2 


118 


44 


173 


166 


168 


154 


169 


108 


171 


195 


157 


108 


Total 


$42 


$ 7 


$54 


$32 


$154 


$107 


$207 


$183 


$212 


$172 


$217 


$117 


$207 


$206 


$191 


$115 


Transportation 






























270 


320 


State Agencies 


92 


104 


103 


82 


116 


148 


208 


140 


230 


190 


230 


200 


272 


662 


Other 












25 




71 


3 


91 


3 


100 




, 136 




76 


Total 


$92 


$104 


$103 


$82 


$116 


$173 


$208 


$211 


$233 


$281 


$233 


$300 


$272 


$798 


$270 


$396 


General Govt. 


































State Agency 


71 


28 


86 


55 


116 


34 


165 


34 


207 


22 


217 


13 


217 


23 


245 


8 


Other 
















2 




8 




1 










Total 


$71 


$28 


$86 


$55 


$116 


$34 


$165 


$36 


$207 


$30 


$217 


$14 


$217 


$23 


$245 


$8 


































$41-: 


State Agencies 


$431 


$152 


$493 


$226 


$647 


$295 


$868 


$251 


$996 


$293 


$1,041 


$289 


$1,146 


$820 


$1,175 


Univ. of Ak. 


75 


8 


86 


6 


108 


8 


128 


19 


148 


26 


158 


49 


168 


101 


169 


46 


Other 


409 


18 


464 


11 


626 


128 


849 


380 


944 


405 


1,046 


455 


1,123 


755 


1,143 


353 


Debt Service 


60 




70 




97 




94 




143 




166 




175 




164 




Total, Standard 
































$815 


Govt. Functions 


$975 


$178 


$1,113 


$243 


$1,478 


$431 


$1,939 


$650 


$2,231 


$724 


$2,411 


$793 


$2,612 


$1,676 


$2,651 



"^Includes just standard expenditures. 



26 



27 



13 
> 

m 
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Operations and Capital Expenditures by Program Category and Department 

FY1979-FY1986 



OPERATIONS 



1979 



1980C6] 1981 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1986 



Education 

Governor *s Office 
Alaska Historical Corrmission 
Alaska Arts Council (grants & admin) 

E)ept. of Administration 
Teacher's retirement 

Dept. of Education 
Foundation Program 
BIA Transfer 

Fjnancial Support Programs 

Qen. admin, and Program Support[e] 

Scholarship Loan Program 

Grants and Administration 

Post Secondary Education, Adult Ed., 

and Voc Ed.(& rehab, after 1980) 
WICHE 

Museums and Libraries 

Public Broadcasting Commission 

Other operations 

Alaska Historical Corrmission 

Alaska Arts Council (grants & admin) 

Grants 

Hisc RSA's 

School Bond Debt Retirement 

Municipal Grants 

University of Alaska 
Statewide Admin & Regents 
Organized Research 
Fairbanks 
Anchorage 
Juneau 

Community Colleges 
Cooperative Extension Svc. 
Rural Education 
Student Loans, Scholarships 
Other Operations-Spec. Expend. 

(salary increase) 
Working Capital 
Grants 



388,490 445,393 556,044 688,230 760,560 838,384 897,399 920,387 



1,336 
181 
1,155 



2,437 
292 
2,145 



[1] [1] 
}to DOE after '80 



[1] 



[1] 
[1] 
[1] 



11,912 11,458 12,160 23,805 25,099 30,353 34,480 32,152 



277,635 
181,966 
0 

51,715 
6,612 
3,600 
671 

4,255 
715 
2,982 
2,846 
0 
[1] 
[1] 
0 
[3] 
22,273 



74,561 
7,220 
7,506 

21,728 

10,988 
2,341 

17,829 
0 

3,618 
75 
535 
2.721 
0 
0 



317,478 
204,748 
0 

53,860 
7,019 
8,120 
[2] 



403,526 
255,384 
0 

52,118 
8,923 
23,277 
[2] 



507,635 
345,257 
0 

62,007 
10,665 
19,500 
385 



12,204 14,334 17,462 
(in Post Second. Ed) 1,240 



3,463 
4,056 
7 

[1] 
[1] 
0 
[3] 
24,000 



86,378 
6,699 
7,942 

23,004 

10,474 
3,841 

17,829 
0 

3,257 
76 
1,760 
11,496 
0 
0 



3,967 5,800 
4,559 (in Gen Govt-DOA) 



585,027 
409,424 
7,902 
62,000 
11,307 
[2] 
3,548 

21,066 
1,555 
5,556 



0 
369 
2,445 
150 
[3] 
38,000 

267 

109,723 
9,360 
11,370 
31,982 
14,452 
5,486 
26,886 
2,645 
1,859 
77 
3,106 
0 

2,500 
0 



0 
356 
5,300 
1,401 
[3] 
38,262 



128,144 
9,630 
13,755 
38,608 
17,824 
7,286 
37,319 
3,347 
0 
0 
175 
0 
0 

200 



0 
425 
5,783 
0 
[3] 
56,000 



645,203 
428,772 
0 

66,000 
22,149 
[2] 
3,082 

22,240 
1,646 
5,465 
[1] 
0 
477 
4,962 
0 
[3] 
90,000 



2,060 1,903 4,696 



148,531 
12,503 
(in Fai 
58,614 
20,074 
9,133 
39,725 
4,301 
3,176 
0 

1,005 
0 
0 
0 



158,132 
16,514 
rbanks) 
62,041 
22,795 
9,757 
39,563 
4,164 
3,106 
0 
192 
0 
0 
0 



693,941 
466,735 
0 

54,182 
30,144 
[2] 
3,272 

30,977 
1,848 
7,001 
[1] 
0 
492 
5,247 
69 
861 
93,113 

764 

168,214 
14,921 
15,381 
51,358 
24,263 
10,308 
43,469 
4,570 
3,379 
0 
565 
0 
0 
0 



718,703 
492,279 
0 

45,597 
28,507 
[2] 
33,183 

27,671 
1,676 
6,609 
[1] 
39 
511 
4,385 
1,207 
723 
106,316 

115 

169,417 
14,231 
13,674 
49,913 
24,031 
9,934 
41,770 
4,397 
3,251 
0 
857 
7,359 
0 
0 



State Bond Comn.-DGbt Service 



23,046 27, 642 30 , 368 26 , 586 



[4] 



[4] 



[4] 



[4] 



Social Services 


114,701 


131,127 


167,238 


185,720 


198,251 


216,020 


260,944 


274,557 


Governor's Office-Grants 


200 


350 


400 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Dept. of Administration 
Longevity Bonus 
Pioneers Homes 
Older Alaskans Commission 
Aging Grants 


22,463 
12,348 
10,115 
0 

(in DHSS 


23,703 
13,388 
10,315 
0 

1979-1982) 


32,428 
19,546 
12,882 
0 
[1] 


42,938 
25,796 
14,188 
131 
2,823 


53,971 
27,758 
18,454 
565 
7,194 


58,548 
29,414 
20,588 
1,053 
7,493 


73,985 
43,574 
20,676 
1,039 
8,696 


75,527 
44,382 
21,929 
864 
8,352 


Dept. of Revenue-Child Support Enforc. 


1,488 


1,896 


2,216 


(in General Govt.) 


[1] 


[1] 


[1] 


Dept. of Education 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
Youth Employment Svcs 


4,475 
4,446 
29 


118 64 [1] [1] [1] [1] [1] 
(now under education category) [1] [1] [1] [1] 
118 64 (now in DHSS-Admin. of Justice category) 


Dept. of Health & Social Services 
Public Assistance 
PFD Hold Harmless 

O — ' 


52,437 
25,202 
0 


61,586 
29,602 
0 


83,649 
36,959 
0 


96,652 
39,542 
0 


97,299 
37,996 
4,138 


106,098 
42,462 
2,871 


126,081 
56,136 
3,471 


136,048; 
63,186 
2,938 



ERIC 
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OPERATIONS 



1979 



Appendix A-2 
(com.) 

1980C6] 1981 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1986 



Public Assistance Eligibility 
Public Assistance Admm. 
Energy Assistance Program 
Program Services 

Juvenile Custody (in 
Social Svcs and Social Svcs Admin. 
Contract Social & Health Svcs. 
WIN 

Administration and Misc. 

Office on Aging 

Aging Grants 

Old Ag^ Assistance 

Domestic Violence-Grants 

Grants 

Hi sc. RSAs 

Anch SS Block Grant 

Fbks SS Block Grant 

Longevity Bonus-new legis. 



3,531 4,324 
(in Admin. & Hisc. 
0 0 

7,480 9,742 
Admin of Justice) 



5,778 
0 
303 
3,590 
508 
3,093 
2,952 
0 
0 
[3] 
0 
0 
0 



6,783 
0 
355 
3,413 
3,972 
(in Ofc 
3,395 
0 
0 
[3] 
0 
0 
0 



6,078 
below) 
2,922 
4,515 
10,651 
7,803 
0 
476 
4,142 
6,114 
on Aging) 
3,989 
0 
0 
[3] 
0 
0 
0 



7,188 
(in Heal 
4,619 
6,091 
14,386 
8,366 
0 

478 
593 
0 

7,187 
4,558 
3,444 
200 



9,112 
th) 2,654 
6,591 
6,076 
13,932 
8,716 
1,532 
475 



9,702 10,289 
4,145[f] 6,195 



6,513 
5,725 
16,390 
9,215 
2,571 
585 



7,817 
5,644 
16,730 
10,274 
4,126 
574 



10,713 
4,595 
6,254 
5,802 
16,475 
12,533 
7,745 
496 



(in Public Assistance Admin.) 

0 0 0 0 

(in DOA-Social Services) [1] 



6,077 
0 
0 



5,919 (in Public Assist) 



0 
0 



[3] 




[3] 


[3] 


"2 




:2] 


2; 


.2: 




[2] 


'2: 



0 
432 
1,107 
2,900 
750 
0 



Dept. of Community & Regional Affairs 
Senior Citizens Tax Exenption 
Child Assistance 
CETA/JPTA 

Displaced Homemakers 

Senior Citizen Housing Dev. 

Sr. Citizen Hsng-Chugach Facility 

Other Operations 

Grants 

Winterization 
Hisc. RSAs 

Municipal Grants 

State Bond Cornm.-Debt Service 



Health 



Dept. of Health & Social Services 
Nursing 

CDC/Laboratories 
Environmental Health 
Health & Safety 
Child & Family Health 
Public Health Administration 

Grant to Anchorage 

Grant to Fairbanks 
Emergency Medical Services 
Medicaid 

General Relief -Medical 

Catastrophic Illness 

Med. Asstc. Admin. 

Alcohol and Drug Abuse (Admin.) 

Grants 
API 

Harbor view 

Com. Mental Health Svcs-Grants 
Other Mental Health 
Other Planning and Admin. 
Grants 

Public Assistance Admin. & Coll. 
Health Clinics 
Other Programs 
Misc. RSAs 



69,687 
4,543 
2,448 
1,181 
0 

2,681 
993 
600 
[2] 
994 
25,418 
5,776 
0 
[2] 
633 
3,578 
7,082 
4,619 
2,682 
3,259 
2,110 
192 
898 
0 
0 
[3] 



71,310 
4,870 
2,624 
1,180 
0 

2,896 
1,593 

[2] 

[2] 
1,097 
23,887 
5,435 
0 

[2] 
4,878 

[2] 
7,826 
4,929 
2,938 
3,916 
2,345 

[2] 

896 
0 
0 

[3] 



97,040 
5,926 
2,855 
355 
0 

3,966 
2J29 

346 

[2] 
1,825 
31,678 
6,741 
0 

[2] 
4,283 
9,284 
8,978 
5,459 
3,905 
4,808 
3,331 
1,711 
1,517 
0 
0 

[3] 



126,334 
7,503 
3,485 
139 
0 

4,620 
2,130 
939 
[2] 
1,857 
36,045 
9,857 
0 
[2] 
1,956 
15,784 
10,847 
6,483 
4,446 
4,743 
10,476 
1,417 
1,805 
716 
792 
[3] 



129,008 
7,818 
4,266 
[2] 
0 

5,580 
2,145 
939 
80 
2,422 
35,627 
9,208 
0 
[2] 
1,515 
14,322 
11,880 
7,202 
5,034 
7,001 
11,476 
2,336 
(in Soci 
1,076 
0 
[3] 



al 



157,092 
8,135 
4,762 
[2] 
91 
6,902 
1,568 
1,230 
50 
2,220 
58,183 
9,824 
5,344 
[2] 
1,539 
12,184 
13,186 
7,305 
5,680 
6,420 
8,525 
8,177 
Svcs.) 
1,608 
0 
[3] 



167,204 
8,091 
4,539 
[2] 
[2] 
6,719 
1,485 
[2] 
[2] 
0 

63,255 
10,249 
2,132 
272 
1,214 
13,638 
13,680 
7,427 
6,150 
7,604 
10,279 
7,595 
[1] 
2,248 
257 
370 



0 

1,070 
[3] 

2,500 
500 

1,241 



Dept. of Labor 


18,493 


22,498 


27,361 


25,237 


28,132 


29,641 


32,258 


35,804 


Employment Security 


14,258 


18,812 


22,425 


20,303 


23,469 


25,204 


26,402 


27,386 


WIN 


[2] 


841 


905 


844 


645 


927 


1,005 


874 


Administration 


4,235 


2,845 


4,031 


4,056 


4,018 


3,510 


4,851 


7,544 


Grants 


0 


0 


0 


34 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Dept. of Commerce & Economic Dev. 


62 


62 


107 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



13,634 


18,775 


17,398 


17,535 


18,563 


21,733 


28,859 


27,140 


1,864 


2,158 


2,558 


2,014 


2,424 


3,458 


4,442 


4.357 


1,734 


2,168 


3,005 


8,219 


9,678 


10,514 


12,775 


13,247 


9,677 


13,952 


11,637 


6,915 


6,375 


7,123 


7,069 


8,147 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


540 


591 


434 


64 


75 


59 


73 


86 


98 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1,000 


0 


55 


422 


139 


99 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


215 


0 


0 


0 


0 


240 


[2] 


[2] 


[2] 


[2] 


[2] 


[2] 


[2] 


[3] 


[3] 


[3] 


[3] 


[3] 


[3] 


2,982 


955 


0 


0 


751 


0 


286 


0 


261 


38 


1,449 


2,139 


2,864 


3,358 


[4] 


.[4] 


[4] 


[4] 



71,565 73,486 99,990 129,599 131,196 157,216 169,134 168,918 



168,852 
8,393 
4,186 
[2] 
[2] 
6,163 
3,326 
[2] 
[2] 
0 

63,460 
10,442 
1,061 
3,345 
1,237 
13,850 
14,187 
7,037 
7,258 
8,105 
7,790 
[2] 
[1] 
[2] 
0 
404 
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(com.) 



ADCDATTAIJC 


1979 


1980[6] 


1981 


Municipal Grants 


0 


0 


0 


State Bond Conn. -Debt Service 


1,878 


2,176 


2,950 


Natural Resource Management 


68,192 


82,587 


118,145 


Governor's Office[h] 


2,367 


3,504 


2,258 


Dept. of Adninistration 


0 


0 


0 


Dept. of Revenue 


297 


264 


0 


Dept. of Conmerce & Economic Dev. 
(Oil & Gas Board) [b] 


[1] 


1,268 


2,070 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1986 



0 

3,265 
61,246 i; 
15 
480[a] 
0 

2,287 



188 


124 


1,439 


66 


[4] 


[4] 


[4] 


[4] 


227 


137,776 


156,458 


152,275 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


[1] 


[2] 


[2] 


[2] 



Dept. of Natural Resources 22,283 29,807 

Management and Administration 6,018 7,375 

Oil & Gas Cons & Mgmt/Pipeline Surv. 1,500 1,851 

Land, Water, Forest Management 5,^72 8,396 

Minerals & Energy 2,736 3,462 

Historic Resource Management 367 297 

Park Management & Operations 5,964 8,153 

Youth Conservation Corps 226 273 

Grants 0 0 

Marathon/Union Oil 0 0 

Misc. RSAs [3] [3] 

Dept. of Fish and Game 24,490 25,722 

Commercial Fish 9,473 9,667 

Fisheries Rehab. Enhancement Dev. 8,344 7,576 

Comm. Fisheries Entry Commission 0 0 

Game 905 S07 

Subsistence Division 158 860 

Habitat Protection 936 1,690 

Board of Fisheries & Game 282 289 

AcJknini strati on & Support 3,875 4,784 

Pipeline Monitoring 263 [2] 

Sport Fish 0 0 

Other Operations 254 49 

Grants 0 0 

Special Items 0 0 

Misc RSAs [3] [3] 



32,950 
8,933 
4,938 
12,293 
2,641 
305 
3,709 
131 
0 
0 
[3] 

47,057 
13,613 
9,812 
1,750 
7,586 
1,162 
2,614 
467 
3,765 
(in DNR as 
4,451 
1,837 
0 
0 
[3] 



50,126 
11,604 
4,679 
24,694 
3,441 
299 
4,467 
363 
579 
0 
[3] 

62,128 
17,760 
12,553 
2,238 
10,053 
1,369 
2,887 
510 
5,815 
of 1981) 
6,270 
1,917 
756 
0 
[3] 



82,302 
13,176 
129 
20,564 
6,873 
0 

5,325 
0 
0 

36,235 
[3] 

65,428 
19,036 
12,567 
2,600 
11,759 
2,096 
2,469 
817 
4,669 
[1] 
7,470 
1,945 
0 
0 
[3] 



45,737 
13,050 
0 

17,562 
9,580 
0 

5,545 
0 
0 
0 
[3] 

66,381 
19,248 
12,864 
2,082 
11,478 
2,614 
2,328 
1,090 
4,807 
[1] 
7,994 
1,876 
0 
0 
[3] 



5?l,349 
18,444 
0 

20,831 
6,300 
0 

6,183 
0 

1,415 
0 
176 

74,326 
19,613 
14,738 
2,057 
11,570 
2,925 
3,013 
1,309 
5,043 
[1] 
9,081 
1,775 
257 
1,063 
1,882 



51,646 
17,338 
0 

20,157 
6,843 
0 

7,120 
0 
0 
0 
188 

74,786 
22,049 
15,473 
2,445 
11,747 
2,898 
3,599 
1,089 
5,089 
[1] 
6,729 
1,554 
0 

1,635 
479 



Dept. of Public Safety (F&W) 


6,953 


7,467 


9,727 


12,406 


13,312 


12,904 


13,143 


13,031 


Dept. of Environmental Cons. 
Adninistration & Support 
Village Safe Water 
Grants 

Other Operations 
Environmental Qual. Operations 
Environmental Management 


4,819 5,436 7,917 
2,583 1,407 944 
375 (in Capital) [5] 
0 0 0 
1,861 4,029 258 
[2] [2] 4,670 
[2] [2] 2,045 


12,093 
1,146 
[5] 
624 
546 
6,828 
2,949 


12,843 
1,097 
[5] 
1,330 
620 
7,055 
2,741 


12,554 
2,444 
[5] 
300 
1,136 
6,114 
2,560 


15,640 
3,352 

[5] 
2,159 

800 
6,570 
2,759 


12,812 
2,347 
[5] 
306 
1,631 
6,184 
2,344 


Municipal Grants 


0 


0 


0 


633 


55 


200 


0 


0 


State Bond Comm. -Debt Service 


6,983 


10,387 


16,968 


21,295 


[4] 


[4] 


[4] 


[4] 


Public Protection 


25,695 


28,902 


36,483 


41,518 


49,408 


47,824 


60,961 


60,123 


Dept. of Acini ni strati on 
Public Offices Commission 
Office of Public Advocacy 
State Recorder 


824 
0 
0 

824 


0 
0 
0 
[2] 


390 
390 
0 
[2] 


416 
416 
0 
[2] 


580 
580 
0 
[2] 


433 
433 
0 
[2] 


3,062 
523 

2,539 
[2] 


3,716 
544 

3,172 
[2] 


Dept. of Labor 
OSHA 
Other 


3,753 
1,909 
1,844 


6,016 
2,156 
3,860 


6,931 
2,030 
4,901 


7,923 
1,736 
6,187 


9,516 
2,035 
7,481 


10,729 
2,350 
8,379 


11,415 
2,504 
8,911 


14,425 
2,572 
11,853 


Dept. of Law 


446 


434 


585 


706 


742 


796 


778 


865 


Dept. of Revenue 


405 


462 


530 


562 


608 


692 


659 


655 
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Appendix A-2 
(cont.) 



OPERATIONS 



1979 



1980C6] 1981 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



]9Q€ 



Dept. of Commerce & Economic Develop. 


6,292 


8,041 


8,459 


9,785 


12,455 


15,596 


14,699 


13,267 


Dept. of Military Affairs 
Search and Rescue 
Alaska Disaster Office 
Alaska National Guard 

AK N.G. retirement 
Other 


5,427 
304 
747 

3,725 
282 
369 


5,949 
336 
1,406 
4,207 
[2] 
0 


6,984 
398 
1,583 
4,404 
599 
0 


8,999 
651 
1,908 
5,176 
1,264 
0 


14,022 
832 
1,208 
7,091 
507 
4,384 


10,025 
810 
1,312 
6,290 
1,613 
[k] 0 


18,925 
695 
9,380 
6,387 
1,918 
545 


13,735 
0 

4,560 
6,724 
1,835 
616 


Dept. of Natural Resources-Ag Inspect. 


724 


834 


(to DEC-- 


•Env. Health) [1] 


[1] 


[1] 


[13 


Dept. of Public Safety 


6,852 


5,687 


7,309 


7,680 


8,222 


7,152 


8,940 


9,872 


Dept. of Environmental Ccns.-Env Health 


0 


0 


1,815 


1,183 


2,003 


1,800 


2,196 


3,284 


Dept. of Community & Regional Affairs 


C 


0 


56 


130 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Municipal Grants 


0 


0 


1,048 


255 


1,260 


601 


287 


304 


State Bond Comm. -Debt Service 


972 


1,479 


2,376 


3,879 


[4] 


[4] 


[4] 


[43 



Actnini strati on of Justice 


80,331 


84,412 


100,702 


140,715 


158,205 


180,718 


198,228 


205,762 


Governor's Office [i3 
Grants 


6,412 
2,406 


6,356 
1,477 


1,398 
703 


1,596 
123 


1,649 
59 


1,706 
0 


1,610 
0 


1,674 
0 


Dept. of Ackninistration-Public Defender 


[13 


[13 


2,938 


3,672 


4,261 


4,952 


6,265 


5,925 


Dept. of Law [j3 


4,171 


4,877 


7,925 


9,570 


9,817 


10,469 


11,220 


11,769 


Dept. of Education 


0 


0 


0 


62 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Dept. of Health & Social Services 
(corrections) 


24,738 


26,130 


29,504 


42,127 


52,672 


ll,877[g3 


12,626 


13,887 


Dept. of Labor-worker prot, comp. 


1,728 


(to Public Protection Category) 


[1] 


[13 


[13 


Dept. of Public Safety 
Village Public Safety 
Other Operations 
Grants 


22,410 
13 

22,397 
0 


23,682 
[23 
23,682 
0 


30,521 
1,775 
28,746 
0 


48,598 
5,192 
43,406 
0 


55,025 
5,721 

45,333 
3,971 


56,130 
6,318 

45,680 
4,132 


56,662 
6,294 

45 854 
4^514 


54,820 
5,778 

4^5 173 
4,869 


Court System 


19,890 


22,385 


25,706 


30,254 


34,781 


37,108 


38,873 


40,289 


Dept. of Corrections 


[13 


[13 


[13 


[13 


[13 


58,476 


70,972 


77,398 


State Bond Comm. -Debt Service 


982 


1,156 


2,710 


4,836 


[43 


[43 


[43 


[43 


Development 


50,150 


63,009 


162,208 


596,114 


225,283 


219,977 


218,206 


279,916 


Governor's Office-Agri .-related 


414 


730 


2,611 


972 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Dept. of Actninistration-AK Energy Ctr. 


118 


134 


804 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Dept. of Revenue 
Shared Taxes 
Municipal Assistance 
Ak Renewable Resources 
Municipal Bond Bank Auth. 
Alaska Seafood Promotion 
AHFC 

Permanent Fund Corp. 


12,528 
12,355 
0 
118 
55 
0 
0 
0 


13,729 
13,099 
0 
573 
57 
0 
0 
0 


59,834 
1,894 
55,651 
1,016 
73 
1,200 
0 
0 


359,996 
5,999 
87,930 
993 
74 
0 
0 
0 


74,847 81,810 
9,230 8,790 
65,116 70,465 
(to DCED) [13 
60 1,888 
0 0 
265,000 0 
441 667 


91,761 
9,318 
81,307 
332 
87 
0 
0 
717 


91,884 
9,664 
81,307 
0 
95 
0 
0 

818 


Dept. of Commerce & Economic Dev. 
Economic Enterprises 
Economic Enterprises-Spec. Items 
Economic Development 
AHFC-Bond Insurance 
ASHA--Operations 
Tourism 


9,281 
2,181 
0 
0 

3,880 
369 
1.457 


11,390 
1,333 
0 
0 

4,000 

0 

1,828 


14,443 
3,169 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2,928 


30,569 
1,521 
810 
0 
0 
0 

9,721 


47,057 
1,262 
561 
0 
0 
239 
7,568 


31,502 
0 
0 

2,355 
0 
0 

6,092 


29,915 
0 
0 

4,051 
0 
0 

7,911 


25,230 
0 
0 

2,911 
0 
0 

6,531 



lERIC 
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(cont.) 

OPERATIONS 1979 1980[6] 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 



Energy and Power Development 
E & P Dev. -Spec. Items 
APA 

Loan Fund Administration 

Business Loans 

Other Programs 

Fisheries-related Econ. Dev. 

Agricultural Action Council [c] 

Energy-related Grants 

Oil & Gas Board [b] 

Alaskan Seafood Hkting Institute 

Alaska Resources Corp. 

AIDA 

AK Railroad Corp. 
Grants 

Dept. of Natural Resources-Agriculture 
Ag Revolving Loan Fund 
Other 

Dept. of Fish and Game 

Dept. of Coftmunity & Regional Affair 
Local Gov't. Assistance 
Statewide Assistance 
Revenue Sharing 
Community Assistance Grants 
Community and Rural Dev. 
Community Planning Svcs 
Community Svcs-Housing 
Rural Housing Loans 
Housing Loan Acknin. 
Housing Constr. Dev. 
Housing Development Grant 
Supplemental Housing Grants 
Home Ownership Asst. Fund 
Other Admin. & Assistance 
Coastal Zone Management 
Other Special Projects & Grants 
Municipal Lands Trustee 
Community Block Grants 
Unincorp. Community Grants 
Energy Programs 
Misc RSA's 

Municipal Aid 

Municipal Grants 

State Bond Comm. -Debt Service 

ransportation 

Dept. of Public Safety (wts & meas) 

Dept. of Transportation 
Acknini strati on 
Maintenance and Operations 
Marine Transportation 
Design and Construction 
Right of Way 

Standards & Technical Services 
Planning & Prooranming 
Anchorage Int'T Airport 
Fairbanks Int'l Airport 
Other operations 
Misc RSAs 

Municpal Grants 

State Bond Comm. -Debt service 



Qin 

o lU 


7 QQn 


O AQA 




A 

u 


A 
U 




3 lO 


O OAA 
C»077 


r DU 


Q7Q 


1 »o \c 


[2] 


[2] 


655 


0 


3 


0 




o 
u 


A 
U 




o 
u 


A 
U 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


[1] 


[1] 


[1] 


0 


n 


A 

u 


0 


n 

u 


A 

u 




A 
U 


A 

u 




A/It; 


1 A 1 A7 


n 


n 
u 


A 
U 


Duo 




^A 1 A7 


CCD 


CDC 


civ 


CO fOfl 


Q9 Ci77 
DCtOCC 


bo » coo 


OC 1 




1 CCA 


n 
u 


u 


U 


tiJf DDO 


Qp ACA 




Q 


Q 


A AM 


U368 


1,372 


[2] 


1,043 


1,403 


2J41 


[2] 


[2] 


5J12 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


871 


803 


1.356 


(in NRM, Governor's Ofc) 


0 


0 


0 


105 


[2] 


199 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


[3] 


[3] 


[3] 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


118 


3»260 


3,527 


3,738 


113»068 


130,446 


151,585 


[1] 


874 


1.727 



91»813 
8,357 
45,318 
36,285 
1,853 
[2] 
0 
[1] 
0 
0 
0 
[3] 



103,026 
9,241 
49,633 
42,198 
1,954 
[2] 
0 
[1] 
0 
0 
0 
[3] 



114,357 
11,475 
52,722 
47,098 
3,062 
[2] 
0 
[1] 
0 
0 
0 
[3] 



9,692 
88 

1,432 

1,327 
[2] 
140 

2,272 
583 
152 
131 

2,050 
[1] 
650 
0 
0 

2,510 
0 

2,510 



82,543 
2,276 
0 

55,603 
6,016 
[2] 
2,810 
[2] 
4,471 
907 
0 

4,303 
0 
0 

1,260 
1,610 
2,106 
231 
0 

950 
0 
[3] 



3,489 


1 1 , 720 


0 


0 


1 ceo 

k:,ddo 


0 


0 


0 


9,706 


0 


6,127 


5,105 


2,o9o 


2,967 


2,462 


2,780 


[2] 


[2] 


[2] 


[2] 


336 


0 


357 


9 


2,903 


2,585 


2.503 


3.448 


5,346 


1,068 


(to DNR-Captial) 


2,484 


0 


0 


0 


144 


[2] 


[2] 


[2] 




Q TOO 

o, too 


3,784 


3,515 


358 


236 


(to DOR) 


0 


695 


746 


808 


830 


0 


0 


1,840 


0 


0 


0 


72 


101 


1,825 


2,033 


2,597 


3,007 


0 


0 


0 


758 


1,825 


2,033 


2,597 


2,249 


0 


0 


0 


0 



87,227 
2,394 
0 

55,465 
6,535 
[2] 
2,477 
[2] 
855 
1,301 
0 

5,114 
1,047 
C 

1,660 
3,377 
4,151 
272 
150 
2,429 
0 
[3] 



94,202 
5,302 
0 

57,781 
4,816 
552 
2,821 
[2] 
[2] 
1,953 
0 

1,697 
1,199 
5,706 
1,577 

[2] 
9,045 

264 
1,489[1 
0 
0 

[3] 



88,369 
4,210 
2,232 

60,333 
3,866 
796 



158,868 
3,684 
2,063 
59,569 
2,448 
575 



20 (in Capital) 



111,773 (to capital) 0 
1,825 14,327 10,430 
5,926 [4] [4] 



[2] 
[2] 
1,963 
0 
[2] 
4,306 
0 

2,951 

[2] 
2,093 

243 
l,628[m] 

457 
3,203 
68 

[5] 

5,564 

[4] 



[2] 
[2] 
2,068 
72 
[2] 
0 
0 

2,578 
[2] 
1,742 
267 
70 
78 
2,406 
[3] 

[5] 

927 

[4] 



241,168 233,282 232,956 271,795 270,377 
2,215 (to DCED in Public Protection) [1] 



205,723 
11,772 
81,045 
56,024 
46,610 
1,152 
0 

9,120 
0 
0 
0 
[3] 

16 



229,790 
13,707 
87,095 
59,281 
58,853 
[2] 
0 

10,854 
0 
0 
0 

[3] 



230,031 
13,465 
89,543 
61,802 
50,065 
[2] 
4,968 
10,188 
0 
0 
0 
[3] 



3,492 2,925 



21,255 26,546 35,501 33,214 



[4] 



[4] 



271,442 
31,174 
85,770 
65,417 
50,665 
[2] 
5,432 
6,445 
15,331 
6,126 
80 
5,002 

353 

[4] 



270,377 
29,195 
86,983 
65,742 
52,608 
[2] 
4,752 
4,219 
16,798 
6,837 
33 
3,210 



[4] 
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Appendix A-2 
(cont.) 

1980[6] 1981 


1982 


1983 


iyo4 


1985 


1986 


General Government 


71,479 


86,451 


1736,148 


986,580 1037,306 


522,064 


684,111 


457,602 


liovernor s uTTice 


o 1 D 1 o 


8,535 


12,601 




34,708 38,375[d] 




3D, 4 1 Jinj 


Dept. of Administration 


23,637 


25,311 


30.895 


flfi R71 
Ou ,3/1 


lOQ R77 


lOfl 

1 UO , cOc 


114,650 


110,601 


rUDHC orOaQCaStinQ UOniTl* 


^in uept 


. of Education) 


fi 070 

O ,V/ l\J 


ft QQQ 


7 QftQ 


/ ,43D 


7 709 


Dept. of Law 


5,421 






Ifi A7A 


m IQ^ 




28,243 


26,744 


DC ^e 


L'J J 


Lo J 


Lo J 




r^i 


A IQR 
*^ , 1 03 


TQl 


IQI 


Dept. of CofTiTHinity & Regional Affairs 


















Legal Services 


[2] 


Lc J 




J 


r^i 

J 


r^i 

J 


250 


[2]- 


Dept. of Revenue 


7,931 


9,232 


1630,756 




R^ft ftftft 

01D , ODD 


^PO 

ocu , toe 


485,841 


232,961 


Child Support Enforcement 


[1] 


[1] 


[1] 


Cm , HV/O 




^ 79Q 


3,463 


4,354 


Permanent Fund Corp. 


0 


0 


0 


357 


2,385 


2,594 


0 


0 


Permanent Fund Transfer 


0 


0 


900.000 


Ron 000 


400,000 


300,000 


300,000 


0 


Permanent Fund Dividends Operations 


0 


0 


0 


467 


0 


0 


2,094 


2,494 


Permanent Fund Payments '82 


0 


0 


0 


16,101 


418,343 


119 


92 


0 


Permanent Fund Dividend-'82 Reopening 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


52 


0 


0 


Permanent Fund Dividend-'82 Supplemental 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1,102 


0 


Permanent Fund Dividend-'83 Reopening 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2,480 


0 


Permanent Fund Dividend- '83 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1,279 


0 


Permanent Fund Dividend- '84 


0 




n 


0 


0 


0 


158,558 


169 


FY 86 Permanent Fund Div. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


207,749 


AHFC 


0 


0 


0 


556,955 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Refundable Credits & Tax Refunds 


0 


0 


162,064 


4,005 


5,370 


1,750 


1 ,U3D 


1 ,dho 


Operations & Admin. 


7,931 


9,232 


11,737 


11,698 


13,099 


11,951 


14,738 


15,186 


U of A Settlement 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4,200 


0 


U 


0 


Oil & Gas Litigation 


0 


0 


0 


523 


180 


237 


979 


1,361 


Dept. of Education 


26 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Dept. of Public Safety (F&W) 


183 


175 


[1] 


[1] 


[1] 


[1] 


[1] 


[1] 


Dept. of Transport/Public Facilities 


14,699 


19,033 


25,391 


(to capital expends.) [5] 


[5] 


[5] 


Legislature 


11,069 


16,862 


22,880 


26,279 


31,161 


32,576 


34,686 


30,883 


Office of Ombudsman 


(in Leg.) 


917 


1.096 


1,109 


(in Leg.) 


[1] 


m 


rn 


Total Debt Service 


59,825 


75,052 


97,475 


102,359 


142,519 


165,994 


175,139 


163,244 


TOTAL OPERATIONS [7] 


983,671 1125,813 3128,543 3170,890 3112,237 2718,929 3092,375 2789,917 


^Off ice of Science and Technology. 


















b|n DNR under Natural Resource Management In 1979. 
















^tn 1982 was in capital expenditures in development category, DCED. 












^$20,000 for "Appropriation Project." 


















^Includes boards and commissions in addition to program support, design and delivery, and administration. 






Several support services moved here from Social Services Administration. 












9|ncludes only Youth Correctional Services; the remainder is now in new Department of Corrections. 








^Includes Limited Entry, Fisheries Commission, CZM, pipeline surveillance (79-80); CZM 


0CS(81);N0AA (82). 




'79-80 Public Defender, Prosecution, Human Rights Commission, Status of Women, Police Standards Council, Criminal Justice Plan- 


ning; 81-'Due Process; 82— Status of Women, Human Rights Commission. 












i80-'Prosecution; 81— Added Criminal Justice Planning. 
















'^Special Items-Emergency Services Program and Land Acquisition. 














'Some of this may be Social Services block grant money. 
















'"Community Service BG + Community Development BG. 
















"$28,238 = salary and benefits increase; $12,842 


= noncovered employee compensation. 
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Operations and Capital Expenditures by Program Category and Department 

FY1979'FY1986 



CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 



1979 



1980[6] 1981 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1986 



Education 

Governor's Office 

Dept. of Administration 

Dept. of Education 
Transfers to Local Gov'ts & Districts 
Rural Education 
Other 

Libraries and Museums 

Public Broadcasting Comnission 

Grants 

Student Loan Program 
Teacher Loan Program 
Other 

BIA Transfer School 
Continuations/Supplements/Revisions 

Dept. of Transportation 
Local Gov't Transfers and 

Transfers to REAAs 
Continuations/Supplements/Revisions 
Other-Unspeci f i ed 

University of Alaska 
Fairbanks 
Anchorage 
UAA/ACC 
Juneau 

Ccnmunity Colleges 
Cooperative Extension 
Organized Research 
Statewide 

Agriculture Exp Station 

Other-Unspecified 

Other 

GO Bond Issue-74, 78,80 



25J35 
0 
0 

2,473 
0 

910 
279 
134 

0 
[2] 

0 

1,150 
0 
0 



49,841 
0 
0 

3,236 

0 
[2] 
286 
324 

0 
[2] 

0 
229 

0 

2,397 



50,551 114,898 110,597 165,755 409,175 207,206 
0 1 72 2 0 0 



0 

4,514 



127 
21,696 



42 

31,715 



0 

71,271 



0 11,497 6,992 3,462 

713 6,854 21,537 64,581 

391 389 777 2,503 

440 (in DOA Gen'l Govt.) [1] 

0 0 0 0 

[2] [2] [2] [2] 

0 0 0 0 

3,683 2,956 2,409 725 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 



0 

159,616 

1,353 
89,995 
3,275 
[1] 
1,180 
60,341 
0 

3,472 
0 
0 



0 

118,588 

134 
44,274 
3,091 
[1] 
0 

63,600 
600 
1,557 
5,332 
0 



14,618 40,875 33,181 46,743 11,842 7,562 72,964 3,963 



14,176 
0 
442 

8,044 
4,775 
2,175 
0 

200 
667 
[2] 
[2] 

22 
123 
0 

82 
[2] 



6,953 
33,922 
0 

5,730 
[2] 
[2] 
0 
[2] 

:2] 
:2] 
:2] 
:2] 
:2] 

5,730 
0 
[2] 



32,831 
0 

350 

7,925 
2,293 
1,833 
0 

262 
2,676 
8 
481 
0 
[2] 
278 
94 
[2] 



46,661 
0 
82 

18,729 
4,252 
3,399 
0 

1,349 
4,167 
34 
342 
3,189 
278 
0 

1,719 
[2] 



11,842 
0 
0 

26,412 
5,748 
7,932 
0 

5,667 
2,172 
58 
37 
3,823 
232 
0 
743 
[2] 



7,562 
0 
0 

48,928 
15,901 
15,948 
361 
4,562 
3,725 
6 

47 
8,136 
240 
0 
2 
[2] 



72,964 
0 
0 

101,064 
32,775 
16,543 
11,137 
13,220 
10,247 
[2] 
[2] 
10,553 
49 
0 
75 
6,465 



3,963 
0 
0 

46,766 
8,923 
12,503 
7,698 
7,526 
3,148 
[2] 
[2] 
4,038 
(in Fbx.) 
0 
225 
2,705 



Municipal Grants 


0 


0 


4,911 


27,602 


40,514 


37,992 


75,531 


37,889 


Dept. of Connmunity & Regional Affairs 
Municipal Grants 


0 


0 


0 


0 


180 


0 


0 


0 


State Bond Cotmittee-Debt Service 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Social Services 


700 


1,885 


6,372 


13,810 


18,368 


16,069 


37,042 


20,597 


Dept. of Administration-Pioneers Home 


70 


1,107 


265 


3,650 


3,110 


1,141 


4,750 


2,706 


Dept. of Health & Social Services 
Grants 
Other 


620 
620 
0 


728 
728 
0 


254 
15 
239 


2,246 
1,716 
530 


609 
0 

609 


0 
0 
0 


3,701 
3,701 
0 


18 
0 
18 


Dept. of Labor 


0 


50 


121 


572 


271 


524 


793 


605 


Dept. of Comnunity & Regional Affairs 
Senior Citizen Housing Development 
Senior Citizen Housing Development Grants 


10 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


2,000 
0 
0 


1,214 
1,184 
0 


11,393 
5,567 
571 


12,358 
1,249 
6,411 


24,398 
1,426 
1,709 


16,340 
984 
1,120 



ERIC 
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CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


1979 


Appendix A-2 
(contj 

1980 1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 






Senior Citizen Housing Projects 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4,104 


3,224 


2, 174 


250 


Senior Citizen Housing Needs Assessment 0 


A 
U 


A 
U 


0 


125 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


10 


0 


0 


30 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Maniilag Services 


0 


0 


2,000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Weather i zat ion & Enerav Conservation 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1,474 


8,894 


5,111 


Supplefnental Housing Development 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2,993 


3,567 


Low-Income MultiPam Housing Develop. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1,402 


Grants 


0 


A 

u 


A 
U 


0 


0 


0 


7,202 


3,906 


Municipal Grants 


0 


n 
u 


A 
U 


0 


1,026 


0 


0 


0 


Municipal Grants 


0 


A 

u 


o, 16c. 


6,128 


2,985 


2,046 


3,400 


928 


Heal th 


820 






B.684 


21,247 


21,121 


23,578 


21 ,026 


Department of Education 


48 


A 
U 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Dept. of Health & Social Services 


772 


1 (\A(\ 

1 ,U4U 


1 AAQ 


2,710 


9,370 


16,668 


18,850 


17,493 


Clinics/Health Centers/Health Corps. 


582 




/O / 


24 


213 


21 


579 


623 


API 


177 


J 


1 1A 
1 ID 


192 


114 


406 


478 


243 


Harborview 


13 


[2] 


0 


171 


11 


103 


71 


63 


API/Harborview 


0 


0 


60 


0 


0 


0 


443 


86 


Hospitals 


0 


A 
U 


A 
U 


0 


5,340 


11,413 


9,383 


7,667 


Emergency Medical Services 


0 


lAn 




1,306 


730 


995 


834 


'568 


Conti nuati ons/Supplements/Revi si ons 


0 


356 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Public Health 


[2] 


[2] 


482 


14 


152 


146 


88 


17 


Mental Health 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1,089 


1,735 


0 


0 


Other Unspecified 


0 


A 
U 


AO 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


1,003 


1,174 


151 


9 


0 


Admin, and Support 


0 


0 


10 


0 


547 


l,69u 


1,937 


1 ,416 


Grants 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5,028 


6|810 


Deot. of CGmmunitv & Reaional Affairs 


0 


A 

u 


A 

u 


396 


680 


63 


0 


325 


Health CI inics 


0 


0 


0 


396 


626 


63 


0 


325 


EMS Equipment 


0 


0 


0 


0 


54 


0 


0 


0 


Municipal Grants 


0 


A 

u 


A 7QQ 


3,578 


11,197 


4,390 


4,728 


3,208 


Natural Resources Management 


7,862 


1 7 7PQ 


AO IQQ 
HC.^ loo 


58,406 


64,855 


120,410 


155,351 


69,989 


Dept. of Adnini strati on 


















Nat'l Land Leg. Campaign 


745 


r n 
L 1 J 


rn 

L IJ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


AK Council on Science & Tech. 


0 


A 
U 


A 

u 


973 


1,489 


16 


0 


0 


Governor's Office 


0 


A 
U 


A 

u 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Nat'l Land Leg. Campaign 


0 


1 RIP 


1 HQI 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


A 
U 


A 

u 


0 


66 


0 


0 


0 


Dept. of Natural Resources 


4»068 


1^ cpc 


01 AQQ 


22,251 


23,573 


19,582 


20,638 


12,040 


Parks & Recreation 


602 




A 1A^ 


3,535 


3,478 


3,640 


4,564 


2^840 


Land & Water Cons. Apport. Fund 


3,197 


r?i 


0 fil7 


1,663 


1,348 


639 


1,642 


749 


Historical Preservation 


269 


J 


3D& 


607 


309 


480 


968 


219 


Lands Adnini strati on & Mgmt. 


0 


6,971 


7,932 


1,611 


65 


21 


0 


0 


Forest/Land/Water Mgmt. 


0 


0 


0 


97 


401 


1,034 


5,384 


3,344 


Minerals & Energy 


0 




144 


134 


6,563 


7,064 


1,793 


1,370 


Management & Adnin. 


0 


[2] 


11,737 


11,151 


11,323 


6,654 


4,472 


1,680 


Other 


0 


0 


435 


188 


86 


0 


0 


47 


Conti nuations/Supplements/Revi si ons 


0 


3,012 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Cook Inlet Regional Corp. 


0 


0 


0 


1,228 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Kepler-Bradley Lake Acquisition 


0 


0 


0 


2,037 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Grants 


0 


0 


42 


[2] 


[2] 


50 


476 


0 


Municipal Grants 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


130 


136 


RSAs 


[3] 


[3] 


[3] 


[3] 


[3] 


[3] 


1,209 


1,655 


Dept. of Fish & Game 


2,520 


1,594 


4,666 


9,923 


12,407 


8,896 


11,231 


11,484 


Dept. of Public Safety 


99 


92 


627 


404 


741 


135 


0 


0 
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CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


Dept. of Environmental Conservation 
Water/Sewers/Sol id Waste-Local Com. 
Water & Sewer Projects-Local Qnties. 
Water Oualitv Homt./Air & Solid Waste 
Municipal Grants 
Other 


430 
430 
0 
0 

0 
0 


oooooo 


1,583 
[23 
0 

1 Ron 
0 

OO 


10,514 
10,514 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3,229 
2,444 
0 
785 
0 
0 


5,869 
0 

4,483 

0 

0 

1 , Joo 


27,521 
0 

18,988 

Q 

8,448 
85 


14»613 

0 

11,563 
0 

3,050 
0 


Municipal Grants 


0 


0 


6,533 


14,341[a] 23,350 


85,912 


95,961 


31,852 


Public Protection 


3,313 


1,852 


^ 491 


9,841 


15,158 


1 1 ,O0V 


11 ICO 

21, 162 


10,203 


Dept. of Labor 


0 


0 


93 


197 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Dept. of Cocrmerce & Economic Dev. 
(APUC, Weights & Measures) 


1,924 


30 




129 


53 






137 


Deot. of Hilitarv Affairs 


1 ^7fi 


1,728 


OHO 


584 


2,172 


1 ,610 


3,3^3 


1,161 


Dept. of Public Safety 
Local Transfers for Fire/Rescue Eqpt. 
Other 


1 o 

0 
13 


94 
0 
94 


380 
648 


2,648 
1,661 
987 


741 
601 
140 


1 ,354 
0 

1,354 


5,609 
0 

5,609 


2,912 
0 

2,912 


Dept. of Comnunity & Regional Affairs 
Local Transfers for Fire/Rescue Eqpt. 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
n 


1,278 
1 ,278 


1,002 
1,002 


730 

7 JO 


0 
0 


0 
0 


Deot. of TransDortation 


n 


0 


n 
u 


0 


0 


0 


5,585 


0 


Municioal Grants 


n 


0 




5,005[b3 


11,190 


7,674 


12,026 


5,993 


Administration of Justice 


570 


729 


8,710 


16,052 


13,892 


23,888 


62,887 


34,225 


Dept of Law 


0 


0 


14 


411 


33 


25 


5 


33 


Dept. of Health & Social Services 


415 


391 


2,961 


3,032 


8,584 


7 


3,365 


3,597 


Dept. of Public Safety 


101 


58 


1,466 


3,760 


2,983 


2,276 


(in Publ 


ic Protect 


Courts 


54 


280 


264 


4,258 


1,801 


1,314 


1,530 


886 


null lUI pal Ul cLMcb 


0 


0 


537 


1,279 


0 


2,005 


1,082 


0 


Dept. of Transportation 


0 


0 


3,468 


3,267[c3 


446 


1,648 


24,283 


2,304 


Dept. of Corrections 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


16,613 


32,622 


27,405 


Dept. of Community & Regional Affairs 
Grants 


0 


0 


0 


45 


644 


0 


0 


0 



Development 

Dept. of Revenue 
Municipal Bond Bank 
AK Renewable Resources Dev. Corp. 
AHFC 
Other 

Comm. Fish & Forest Products Asstc Funds 

Governor's Office 

Dept. of Environmental Conserv. 

Dept. of Commerce & Economic Dev. 
Hydro and Power Projects 
Grants 

Energy & Power Development 
Economic Development 
Fisheries-Related 



7,869 39,492 



500 
500 
0 
0 
0 
0 



7,446 
7,446 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5,433 



0 


91 


766 


11,938 


589 


[2! 


28 


[2; 


0 


[2! 


0 


0 


[2] 


[2] 



403,276 


201,162 


530,676 


253,218 


608,022 


297,564 


36,663 


0 


150,054 


0 


4,177 


996 


5,500 


0 


54 


0 


4,000 


750 


16,851 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


150,000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


177 


246 


14,312 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3,768 


2,182 


14,428 


58 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


310,213 


144,20ij: 


212,831 


142,477 


363,664 


200,618 


0 


f- 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


301 


402 


1,393 


1 .. 774 


1.438 


256 


40 


18 


863 


123 


96 


[23 


212 


326 


4,363 


1.568 


594 


157 


5,056 


122 
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(cont.) 



CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 



1979 



1980 



1981 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1986 



APA 

SusHna [2] [2] 

Power Dev Revolving Loan Fund [2] [2] 

Power Cost Equal izat ion 0 0 

Other [2] [2] 

AK Energy Policy 0 0 

Business Loans 0 0 

Mining Loan Fund 0 0 

AIDA 0 [2] 

Local Projects 0 [2] 

Agriculture-Related 149 [2] 

Tourism 0 0 

Alaska CD Notes to AIDA 0 0 

Agricultural Action Council 0 0 
AK Railroad 

Aquisition 0 0 

Other 0 0 
Investment Loan Fund 

Alt. Tech & Energy 0 0 

Comnercial Fishing 0 0 

Fisheries Enhancement 0 0 

Rural Elect. Rev. Loan Fund 0 0 

Livestock Facilities Loan 0 0 

Administration 0 0 

Other 0 0 

Misc RSAs [3] [3] 

Dept. of Natural Resources 761 8,547 

Agriculture-Misc. 761 8,547 

Agricultural Action Council 0 0 

Livestock Facility Loan 0 0 

Agriculture Revolving Loan 0 0 

Grain Reserve Loan 0 0 

Dept. of Environmental Cons. 0 0 

Dept. of Corrmunity & Regional Affairs 247 2J54 

Municipal Grants[d] 230 2,154 

Special Projects/Grants 0 0 

Other 1 7 0 

Unincorporated Community Grants 0 0 

Housing Revolving Loan 0 0 

HAD Loan Reserve 0 0 

Community Planning Svcs (in oper.) 0 0 

Community Block Grants 0 0 

Misc. RSAs [3] [3] 

Dept. of Transportation 5,595 3,884 

Harbors 5,285 [2] 

Administration 310 [2] 

Municipal Grants 0 0 

Municipal Aid 0 0 

Transportation 103,756 81,704 

Dept. of Transportation 103,756 81,704 

Marine 602 [2] 

Airports 1,261 12 

Highways 351 26 

Harbors ^ [1] [1] 

Local Service Roads 2,931 [2] 

Statewide Transportation/Facilities 804 743 
Facilities Planning & Programming 

RegionsCh] [1] 8,482 

Facilities 347 [2] 

Administration 0 0 

Grants-Idi tarod Hdqtrs. 0 0 

Anch Pioneer Home Overruns 0 [2] 



4,610 
[2] 
0 

35,194 
0 

79,721 
9,935 
173,049 
246 
549 
0 
0 
Ofc, 



(Gov 



0 
0 

2 
2 
2 

0 
0 
0 

294 
[3] 



12,730 
[2] 
5,698 
100,473 
0 
[2] 
[2] 
8,000 
336 
1,187 
200 
0 

) 9,001 

0 
0 

[2 
\1 
\1 
\1 
2,650 
0 
463 
[3] 



23,408 
[2] 
768 
162,630 
0 
[2] 
0 
0 

1,050 
998 
97 

21,330 
315 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
107 
[3] 



25,159 
[2] 
18 

111,397 
0 
[2] 
0 
0' 
54 
3,607 
156 
0 

1,414 

0 
0 



32,213 
210,000 
11,496 
55,335 
0 
[2] 
[2] 
0 

2,630 
3,057 
0 
0 

(to DNR) 

22,271 
11,000 



31,669 
0 

21,700 
137,649[g] 
75 
[2] 
[2] 
0 
329 
0 
0 
0 
[1] 

0 
0 



7,921 1,243 1,005 
7,921 1,243 1,005 
(in Gov.Ofc.) (in DCED) 

0 (in DCED) [2] 



[2] 
0 

1,496 



[2] 
0 





[2] 




:2; 




z. 




z. 




0 




0 


259 


[3] 


2,809 


2.855 




[1] 




:2] 




:2] 




58 




0 



1,000 845 

4,000 3,710 

5,000 812 

[2] 1,000 
(now in DNR) 

53 21 

0 0 

[3] 1,940 



11,121 
4,460 
511 
650 
5,000 
500 



4,551 
1,038 
363 
150 
2,500 
500 



5,820 


4,794 


5,491 


10,139 


64,226 


13,540 


5,820 


3,495 


3,880 


6,155 


3,913 


2,379 


0 


1,299 


1,528 


2,159 


2,021 


542 


0 


0 


0 


86 


2,344 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1,739 


9,642 


4,838 


0 


0 


0 


0 


45,000 


4,000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1,000 


0 


0 


0 


83 


263 


306 


766 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


275 


[3] 


[3] 


[3] 


[3] 


[3] 


740 


2,298 


802 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2,078 


802 


0 


0 


0 


0 


220 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


35,088 


47,938 


55,442 


52,821 


140,682 


67,667 


0 


(in Oper.) 91,425 


44,914 


24,152 


10,192 


172,819 


211,153 


281,916 


299,902 


798,439 


395,593 



147,762 
3,817 
9,299 
30,532 
8,696 
[2] 
2,213 

(in General Government) 



12,332 
[23 
2,334 
0 
[2] 



139,820 
2,502 
11,642 
18,876 
11,676 
42,910. 
9,829 
734 
[13 
261 
0 
0 

1,300 



190,741 
7,369 
13,399 
34,748 
11,893 
54,790 
13,472 
2,683 
[1] 
4,788 
222 
0 



199,688 662,533 
9,043 18,395 
12,688 135,432 
53,41 l[f]202, 253 
24,628 51,818 



46,810 
19,768 
5,082 
[1] 
4,721 
89 
0 
0 



118,811 
44,063 
971 
[1] 
37,335 
3,507 
285 
0 



320,131 
16,667 
54,380 
96,233 
19,548 
46,268 
34,484 
295 
[1] 
7,544 
0 
285 
0 
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CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 



1979 



1980 



1981 



1982 



1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


0 
0 

47,074 
303 
0 
0 


0 
0 

23,168 
280 
0 
0 


4,132 
0 

43,237 
2,294 
0 
0 


0 
0 

44,132 
295 
0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2,179 
2,179 


1,027 
1,027 


0 
0 


0 
0 


88,996 


99,187 


135,906 


75,462 


29,801 


13,889 


23,180 


8,076 


1,489 


M67 


1,078 


1,001 


19,357 


11,783 


22,001 


7,005 


20 


13 


0 


0 


243 
0 
0 
0 

243 
0 


508 
0 
0 
0 
0 

508 


oooooo 


oooooo 


(in Transportation category) 


507 


380 


101 


70 


8,185 


38 


0 


0 



North Slope Haul Road 

Capital Improvement Federal Aid 

PSAs 

Other 

Other-Unspecified 

Conti nuat i ons/Suppl ements/Revi s ions 



1,608 
95,524 
328 
0 
0 
0 



2 
2 

[2 
0 
0 

72,441 



2 
2 

2. 
0 

78,539 
0 



0 

9,992 
29,440 
658 
0 
0 



Dept. of Public Safety 


0 


0 


0 


12 


Dept. of Conmunity & Regional Affairs 
Municipal Grants[e] 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


954 
954 


Municipal Grants 


0 


0 


25,057 


70,367 


uenerai wovernnient 


28,055 


54,936 


677, 142 


44,788 


Governor's Office 


1,145 


532 


2,290 


6, 157 


Dept. of Administration 


632 


625 


2,345 


14,089 


Dept. of Law 


0 


0 


27 


279 


Dept. of Revenue 
Native Land Claims 
Emergency Operating Expenses 
Sitka Green Lake Hydro 
Administration 
Fish Tax Refund 


13 
0 
0 
0 

13 
0 


27 
0 
0 
0 

27 
0 


642,585 
292,585 
350,000 
0 
0 
0 


8,857 
0 
0 

8,600 
0 
0 


Dept. of Transportation 


26,162 


53,078 


29,410 


12,869 


Legislature 


103 


674 


457 


298 


Municipal Grants 


0 


0 


28 


2,239 


TOTAL MUNICIPAL GRANTS 










TOTAL CAPITAL EXPENDITURES [7] 


178,080 


249,268 


1370,832 


676,794 



^Grants for water/sewer, solid waste disposal, utilidors, other infrastructure, and parks and recreation equpment and facilities. 
*^Grants for fire and rescue equipment. 
^Corrections capital projects cost overrun. 

*^Not labeled as nnunicipal grants, but listed by election district. For electrification, community centers, equipment, fuel tanks, 
planning, etc. 

®Not labeled as as municipal grants, but listed by election district. For road improvements. 
^Includes some expenditures for local roads in 1984-1986. 
9$1 11,618 is for Bradley Lake. 

^In 1980 and 1981, some expenditures for highways and most for local roads were in this category, 
'"Power Cost Assistance Fund" in 1982-1984. 
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General Notes to Appendix Table A-2 



^Expenditure is in another department, program category, or under another expenditure item in this department and category. 
^Expenditure, if it existed, was not specifically Identified In the Annual Financial Report. 

^RSAs were treated as regular expenditures and not separated out unless they were very large or If their purposes were not Iden- 
tifiable. 

^Debt Service was not broken out by program category in the Annual Financial reports after 1982. For total Debt Service ex- 
penditures after 1982, see bottom of operations table. 

^Expenditure has moved to capital. 

6The 1980 Annual Financial Report is not detailed; therefore, several expenditure subtotals are unknown for that year. For 
example, we know that $4.9 million was spent on Alcohol and Drug Abuse in 1980, but we do not know (as we do in succeed- 
ing years) how much of that was In grants. 

-^Bottomline totals in these tables do not always equal those found in the Annual Financial Reports and their supplements. 
There are several reasons for these differences. In 1981, there were a few calculation errors in the annual report. In 1983 and 
1984, the reports did not show transfers (of $400 million and $300 million, respectively) from the general fund to the Perma- 
nent Fund. Other discrepancies are due to rounding errors and some calculation errors In adding the multitude of expenditure 
items in the Department of Transportation and Public Facilities and under Municipal Grants. 

Bottomline totals In these tables also differ slightly from the totals In the text. In the text, we adjusted the figures to com- 
pensate for inconsistencies in the way transfers to loan funds and to public corporations were recorded In the Annual Financial 
Reports (see text note 6). We made no such adjustments in the detailed expenditure tables. 



INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 



The University of Alaska's Institute of Social and Economic Research 
(ISER) studies the population and economy of Alaska to help public and 
private agencies and individuals better understand social and economic 
change in Alaska and enable them to make more informed decisions about 
Alaska's future. 

Alaska's size, geographic isolation, resource-based economy, small 
population, young political institutions, urban-rural differences, and other 
characteristics make it unique among the states, but similar to other north- 
ern regions. For that reason, ISER examines not only those issues unique to 
Alaska but those relevant to other northern areas as well. ISER research 
provides specific information needed by policymakers and others as well as 
broad-based knowledge of Alaska's social, economic, and political processes. 

As part of the University of Alaska, Anchorage, ISER shares that 
institution's mission of serving the higher educational needs of the state's 
largest population, business, and government center. ISER's faculty and staff 
produce and disseminate knowledge about Alaska by carrying out a wide 
variety of research projects, by teaching, by involving students in research, 
and through many public service activities. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 



Institute of Social and Economic Research (ISER) publications over the past 25 years 
have looked at virtually all the major economic and social issues facing Alaska. A list, by 
topic, of hundreds of ISER publications is available from ISER in the library building on 
the campus of the University of Alaska, Anchorage (phone 907-786-7710). Below are brief 
summaries of two recently published books which were edited and co-authored by ISER 
faculty and staff. 

Alaska State Government and Politics, edited by Gerald A, McBeath, professor of 
political science with the University of Alaska, Fairbanks, and Thomas A. Morehouse, 
professor of political science with ISER, University of Alaska, Anchorage, Published by 
University of Alaska Press, 1987, 400 pages. Soft-cover copies $17 MO and hardbound 
$27.00, plus $1.60 for postage and handling if ordered by mail. Available from University 
of Alaska Press, Signers' Hall, University of Alaska, Fairbanks, Alaska 99775-1580. 

The first book that comprehensively describes Alaska state government and politics is 
now available from the University of Alaska Press. The book describes the authorities, 
organization, and functions of state government as well as the people and the events that 
put life into government operations. It also discusses the private forces that influence 
government, including the press, public opinion, and interest groups. The book was written 
by eleven political scientists and one historian, all of whom now teach or previously taught 
at the University of Alaska. Several of the authors have also been directly involved in state 
government. 

Developing America's Northern Frontier, edited by Theodore Lane, adjunct professor 
of economics, ISER, University of Alaska, Anchorage. Published by University Press of 
America, 1987, 250 pages. Soft-cover copies $15.00. Available from ISER, University of 
Alaska, Anchorage, 3211 Providence Drive, Anchorage, Alaska 99508 (phone 907-786- 
7710). 

The ten essays and a technical appendix in this book present some U.S. and Canadian 
perspectives on development issues facing the arctic and subarctic areas of Alaska and north- 
ern Canada. Written by American and Canadian economists, anthropologists, and others, 
the book examines topics that range from the relationships between Native peoples and 
economic development to the potential for more energy and other kinds of development on 
the northern frontier. Overall, the book gives readers insight into the complexity and 
diversity of problems accompanying economic development in Alaska and northern Canada. 
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